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CHARLES GOUNOD. 
(From a Photograph by Messrs. Elliott and Fry.) 




















504 The Illustrated Review. ina “a 
it now be added that two years have but just elapsed sohlish 
CHARLES GOUNOD. since, in the death of Daniel Auber, on the 13th May, ~ 
1871, France had cause, even in the midst of the djrest te first 
IFTY years ago Europe possessed an extraor-| calamities anywhere recorded in her tragic annals, to ner, th 
F dinary wealth of operatic composers. Nowadays | lift up from the sackcloth and ashes saturated with her atered 
there are surviving of the whole band, but three of the tears and her blood one peaceful and tender lamen- Pursuing 
first importance. It is lamentable to reflect, in regard | tation. Eliminating from the list any further reference ving the 
to their illustrious predecessors or contemporaries, how | to our two insular losses—what names are those that seeting | 
many of them have within so comparatively brief a | have here been enumerated | Beethoven, Bellini, 48, hi 
period, in rapid succession, disappeared. The first of ] Weber, Donizetti, Rossini, Auber, Meyerbeer—operatic odustry 
the illustrious band to pass away in 1826, with start- | composers that have been lost to Europe within less wenty, 1 
ling abruptness, here in London, in the very meridian | than the last half century! It has involved something Ji. fret , 
of his power, was Carl von Weber, the rarely poetic | very much indeed like a clear sweeping away of all this wa 
and imaginative author of Oberon and Der Freischiitz.| the greatest masters of that most refined of all the tuntata, 
During the following twelvemonth there was swallowed | high intellectual arts—the one enabling the lyric stage Jv triy 
up in death the yet mightier genius of Ludwig von | to minister so entrancingly to two of the noblest senses, ithe G 
Beethoven. Deafness had for some few years previously | those of the sight and hearing. Reft of this peerless fe leisu 
marred his own enjoyment of the heavenly art in which | seven—that is, of Beethoven, of Bellini, of Weber, of dvantag 
his almost unapproachable capacity reigned supreme. | Donizetti, of Rossini, of Auber, and of Meyerbeer— me sho 
Eight years afterwards, the sweetest and tenderest of | we have happily still left to us, as already remarked, audying 
all the more pathetic masters of the lyrical drama, | among operatic composers yet living, three at least Horch 
Vincenzio Bellini—the very Keats of operatic com-| who take rank by right among the great musical Janice 
posers—prematurely, in 1835, passed in like manner, | notabilities of the European continent. These three, feed his 
“the way to dusty death.” An interval of thirteen | moreover, belong respectively to the three great musical }jui. ge 
years then elapsed before the voice of the next Orpheus | nations of that part of Christendom. One is a German, aveption 
that was to be lost to the century was silenced. It] another is an Italian, the other is a Frenchman. Jie de 
was almost as if the mythical Destroyer had allowed | Guiseppe Verdi, who was born in 1814—“ Verdi the seston: 
some little pause then to occur after the shock of the | Violent” as by reason of his overpowering instru- |" — 
two last blows, carrying away first the peerless creator | mentation he has been dubbed before now—follows in ties 
of Fidelio, and, so soon afterwards, the tearful and{the wake sed longo intervallo, of his renowned COM: Fils in | 
passionately gracious dreamer of the delicious Somnam- | patriots and immediate predecessors, Rossini, Bellini, hit is , 
bula. It was the most prolific of all the contributors | and Donizetti. Richard Wagner, born a year earlier, weompar 
to the standard operatic répertoire, who then, in 1848, | came later into the field, and then by no means aS @ Jie the 
just one quarter of a century ago, Was lost to the | loyal disciple of the great Teutonic masters of his art, Messe V 
lovers of music throughout Christendom. The .’smise | but rather than that, as the inaugurator of what. has mitentis 
of Gaetano Donizetti was the less to be regretted, | come to be called the Music of the Future, one of the maidera 
however, seeing that the harmonious intellect from | most daring and even audacious of modern innovators. fmain 
which had sprung in its brighter hours such a master- | With neither of these, however, have we here to do— voting 
piece for example as the lovely Favorita, had long since | our attention being now directed to a consideration of Jy. he 
lapsed into dissonance. Eighteen years ago (in 1855) | the life and character, the career and genius of the |. c 
England lost, in Henry Bishop, her one operatic genius | youngest of the three chief operatic composers of our lila Méc 
of any note as an original melodist. Nime years back | day—that is, to Charles Gounod, the Frenchman. lithe Sex 
(in 1864) Germany, Europe, the World, had heavy | His predilections, unlike those of the author of Tann- is thoug 
cause for grief in the death of Jacob Meyerbeer. | héuser, carry hitn rather to the past than to the future. fon icp 
Italians, Parisians, Englishmen generally throughout | Yet, while this is incontestably the case, his mastery lly orde 
the whole world-wide sweep of the British dominions | of his art is such and has been so applied at the least kieve. } 
lamented yet more, some four years later on (in 1868) | during the later years of his existence that, as a repre- m being 
the fading out peacefully, in his old age, upon his | sentative musician, he has contrived to influence the or, the 
tranquil death-bed, of one who is still spoken of | taste and judgment of his time far more directly than 
emphatically as the Maéstro Giovacchind Rossini, who, | either of his two eminent contemporaries. 
at twenty-four years of age (in 1816) had composed Charles Francois Gounod was born at Paris on 
his Barbiere di Siviglia, and at thirty-seven (in 1826) | Wednesday, the 17th June, 1818. As a mere child, his 
had produced his capo d’opera, Guglielmo Tell. But | musical gifts were clearly manifested. Happily, too, 
little more than two years and a half ago, on the | from an early date, they were carefully fostered. He 


28th October, 1870, Ireland lost in Michael Balfe—what 
England, as we have seen, had lost fifteen years 
previously in Henry Bishop—the ablest, the brightest, 
the most original of all her operatic composers : Bishop 
and Balfe being alike endowed (as incontestably as 





| poser and Professor, Anton Reicha. 


was placed in succession under four masters of the 
highest distinction. He studied harmony first of all, 
for example, under the distinguished Bohemian com- 
He was next 
placed under the care of Jacques Francois Elie Fro- 


even the great masters whose names have here been | mental Halevy, from whom he received his first tuition 
enumerated) with that gift of the gods — Melody. | in counterpoint. This was in his capacity as a student 
Finally, by way of closing the sorrowful catalogue, let | of the Conservatoire de Musique, of which great 
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_ 
sablishment he became a pupil in 1836, when he was 
igteighteen. It was under Jean Francois Lesueur in 
je first instance, and afterwards under Ferdinando 
wér, that Charles Gounod, while yet a stripling, 
atered upon his studies in practical composition. 
husuing his course at the Conservatoire, he, in 1837, 
xing then nineteen, gained a second class prize at the 
meting of the Institute. During the following year, 
438, his studies were pursued with unflagging 
austry; and in 1839 Gounod, being then one-and- 
meaty, was rewarded for his perseverance by winning 
wefirst class or grand prize for musical composition. 
his was awarded to him in consideration of his 
(utata, entitled Ferdinand. Consequent upon this 
uly triumph, he was at once nominated a pensionary 
ithe Government. Obtaining thus, the means and 
fe leisure for pursuing his studies with greater 
vantage abroad, he set forth for Rome, where he 
wn showed himself to be particularly assiduous in 
iulying the solemn, stately, and pathetic style of 
(urch Music. It was during the second year of his 
midence in the Eternal City that, in 1841, he pro- 
led his Messe Solennelle at the Church of Saint 
luis des Francais. In consideration of this, he had 
meptionally accorded to him for life the title of 











litre de Chapelle, an honour never before given to a 
msionnary of the Conservatoire. Having remained 
aRome until 1842 he proceeded to Vienna, where, 
sides composing a Requiem, he had performed, in 
iyj,in the Church of Saint Charles, a vocal mass, 
lat is, a mass for voices only, without any organ 
ccompaniment—a work conceived by him, very much 
ter the manner of Palestrina. This impressive 
esse Vocale, written by him expressly for the 
Mitential season of Lent, was later on chanted with 
msiderable effect at Paris, in the Church of Saint 
imain l’Auxerrois. While staying in Rome and 
toting himself sedulously to the study of sacred 
msic, he had found himself impelled, with a view to 
ure to himself yet greater seclusion, to quit the 
lilla Médicis and take up his abode within the walls 
ithe Seminary. His passionate love of music exalted 
thoughts even, at last, to a religious enthusiasm, 
Somuch, that at one time he meditated entering into 
tly orders. The first step in that direction, we 
tleve, he took—namely, if we are rightly informed, 
Nheing received into what is called Minor Orders, 
mor, that is, to being raised to the subdiaconate. 
is acceptance of Minor Orders is simply significative 
~tis not irrevocable. The aspirant for the priest- 
“od, having gone so far, need go no further. His steps 
‘abe retraced. Gounod went so far, but no further. 
dt wore for some time the ecclesiastical habit, mean- 
% the soutaine and baretta. These, however, were 
"tttually doffed, the young musician in the end 










‘olving upon not going into the Church, but upon 
loting himself more earnestly than ever to the 
Sical ‘profession. After his return home to Paris he 
“Nained, however, for six years together, attached to 
% Church of Foreign Missions as Maitre de Chapelle. 
“te it was, in that capacity, in that choir, under 
Sacred roof-beams, that he produced all his 

















earliest compositions. They were all, consequently, of 
a purely religious character. They were Mottettes, 
Offertories, Psalms, Hymns, Litanies. Now he com- 
posed an O Salutaris Hostia, or a Tantum Ergo for the 
Benediction. Now he penned this or that portion of a 
new Mass tentatively— a Kyrie, a Gloria, a Credo, a 
Sanctus, a Benedictus, or an Agnus Dei. So imbued 
and interpenetrated was he at this time with the 
religious sentiments naturally inspired by his purely 
ecclesiastical surroundings, that, in 1846, the Gazette 
Musicale de Paris formally announced one day, hardly 
as any surprise to his friends, that he was about to 
take the irrevocable step on his advancement towards 
the Diaconate and the Priesthood. So entirely 
erroneous, however, was this same apparently autho- 
ritative announcement, that during the course of 
the very next year, 1847, Charles Gounod was united 
in marriage to the daughter of the eminent French 
pianist and composer, Pierre Joseph Guillaume Zim- 
mermann. Two years afterwards he had a veritable 
success at last, but it was one the fame of which did 
not radiate far. This arose from his Messe Solennelle, 
which was produced with some éclat in the Church of 
Saint Eustache in 1849. Another twelvemonth was to 
roll by, however, before his name was really brought, 
as it certainly was then, very prominently before the 
outer public at oncein France and England. Hitherto, 
among that outer public, Gounod was a name unknown. 
In the January of 1851, however, just upon the eve of 
the First Great International Exhibition, when the 
World and his Wife (and a great many of their 
children) were coming to enjoy themselves for awhile 
in London under the glass dome of the Fairy Palace in 
Hyde Park, his name was suddenly bruited about as 
that of a young musical composer of great originality, of 
whom more would certainly be heard in the hereafter. 
The prediction has long since been verified. It was 
enunciated first of all through a musical criticism 
which appeared in the columns of the Atheneum. The 
article in question was attributed, but we believe erro- 
neously attributed, to the pen of M. Viardot, the accom- 
plished husband of the gifted Madame Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia; the worthy sister of the incomparable Malibran. 
It gave an account, this remarkable paper written, if we 
are rightly informed, by Henry Fothergill Chorley, and 
not by M. Viardot, in the Atheneum musical department, 
of aconcert which had just come off in St. Martin’s Hall 
(since transformed into the Queen’s Theatre) Long 
Acre. During the course of that concert four compo- 
sitions by M. Charles Gounod (an Agnus Dei, from one 
of his Masses, being especially noticeable among them 
for its beautiful and noble inspiration) had been per- 
formed—upon the originality, freshness, charm, grace, 
and erudition characterising which the writer com- 
mented with a certain amount of tempered enthusiasm. 
The article was (26th January, 1851) copied into the 
Gazette Musicale de Paris, It created a sensation in 
both capitals, and that sensation was, as a matter of 
course, enhanced by the fact coming to light that the 
young composer upon whom public attention had been 
thus surprisingly directed had at the moment his first 
operatic work in active preparation. This was his 
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three-act classical lyrical drama of Sapho. Unfor- 
tunately for Gounod, he had been supplied with a very 
indifferent libretto. Emile Augier, it was true, was 
the poet, but for once he had not caught the right 
inspiration. Besides this—fatal for the interests of the 
piece, and simply incomprehensible remembering what 
was the nature of its subject—there was no ballet, 
anywhere, in all those three acts, introduced! Conse- 
quent upon this, when the work was eventually pro- 
duced, on Wednesday, the 16th April, 1851, it was 
received with little better than apathetic indifference, 
and had altogether but very few representations. The 
failure was not entirely attributable, it must be 
acknowledged, to deficiencies on the part of the 
librettist or to a lack of charm in the mise en scene. The 
composer himself had something to do with the general 
sense of disenchantment. Regarding Sapho in its 
entirety as a complete work of art, there was felt to be 
about it a painful absence of unity. Here and there 
no doubt the music was touched, and coloured, and 
lightened, and even, at moments, inspired by a poetic 
sentiment. But—drearily, for all that, it dragged; 
until, now and then, it passed the limits of toleration. 
The recitatives especially were tediously drawn out to 
the uttermost stretch of prolongation. Depressed 
very possibly, but in no way disheartened by the 
equivocal reception accorded to his maiden opera, 
Gounod, in the middle of the following year, in the 
June of 1852, brought out his second venture as a com- 
poser for the lyrical stage. This consisted of the 
Choruses supplied by him to Francois Ponsard’s tragedy 
of Ulysse. Remembering what he has since accom- 
plished in the same class of composition, very notably 
indeed in the contrasting choruses of his masterpiece, 
above all in the thrilling choral chaunt of the Veillards, 
it might seem at the first glance matter for surprise 
to note that here again, in the choruses of Ulysse, the 
composer failed once more, to his supporters’ very 
grevious disappointment. Examining the music itself, 
however, there is really no room whatever for surprise 
that no better result was arrived at than the chillest of 
receptions. Nothing more monotonous could well be 
imagined than the general effect produced by the antique 
character of the work, both in its rhythm and in 
its modulations. One redeeming sunburst of something 
like inspiration there happily was, but it was wholly 
isolated. Tantalizing though its fugitive character 
was, however, it was incontestably very fine. This was 
the chorus of ‘‘ Servantes Infidéles.” Upwards of two 
years had elapsed before M. Gounod appeared anew 
before the public as an aspirant for their favour, in a 
more formal manner, in his character as an operatic 
composer. On the 18th October, 1854, he produced 
his five-act lyrical drama of La Nonne Sanglante. Yet, 
again, in a great measure he was most unfortunate in 
his libretto.- In point of fact, the subject was confided 
to him by the Direction, after it had run the gauntlet 
of rejection, one after another, by Gounod’s leading 
contemporaries. What he accomplished with it, after 
all, was matter for amazement as well as for admira- 
tion. The work was unequal, but it was entitled to 
more than commendation. In the very first of the five 





acts there was a duet of singular beauty and of great 
original excellence. Nearly the whole of the second 
act, without exception, was delightful, in parts very 
remarkable. Another duet of rare merit, togethtr with 
a melody of a really haunting character, distinguished 
the third act. But with these certainly the catalogue 
of choice morsels must be allowed to terminate. The 
work, nevertheless, as a whole, showed a notable im. 
provement in Gounod’s manner of composition. It had 
greater fluency and sequence, and upon occasions the 
instrumental colouring was magnificent. Five years 
prior to this, he had, in 1850, produced his first 
symphony, “‘ La Reine des Apotres.” He now, in the 
two years immediately following the original perform. 
ance of ‘‘ The Bleeding Nun,” brought out, in 1855, a 
second, and, in 1856, a third symphony. Both of these, 
as well as their predecessor, were performed at the 
concerts of the Conservatoire de Musique, by the 
Association of the Young Artists of that institution, 
They each, in turn, evidenced in a very striking way 
the composer’s mastery of the resources of the 
orchestra. It should be remarked here, moreover, 
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that during the August of 1855, upon the occasion of 
the historic visit paid to France by Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert, as the guests of the Emperor Napo- 
leon III., the composer gave fresh evidence of his 
powers in another way, by producing a noble and 
effective cantata. Three years afterwards, namely, in 
1858, he tried his hand, for the first time, at the com- 
position of comic music, not quite ineffectively, but 
still by no means triumphantly. There was much 
vivacity and espiéglerie, to say nothing of some charming 
morceaux in the production, but, clearly, for all that, the 
humorous could not possibly be pronounced his forte. 
His natural expression was, by preference, the tender 
or pathetic. The piece here referred to was the opera 
brought out by him at the Théatre Lyrique, founded 


upon and called after Moliere’s Médecin Malgré Lu? 


It was afterwards produced in London by the English 
Opera Company, under the title of The Mock Doctor, 


the English translation of the words being written by fim 


Charles Lamb Kenney, and adapted to the score by F 
Edward Francis Rimbault. 

The grandest triumph of all for Charles Gounoé 
came at last on the 19th March, 1859, when, at the 
Théatre Lyrique, there was, for the first time, performed 
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his grand five-act opera of Faust ct Marguerite. Its (ty are, 


reception was superb. It hit hard, right in the bull's} 
eye—in the centre, and not simply near it. The runat 
starting was for very nearly 200 representations. Since 
then, like the tricolor, to adopt Lamartine’s famous 
phrase, it has made the tour of Europe, passing trium- 
phantly through all its great capitals, and holding its ow? f 
there, every season, as it were, en permanence. Here f 
at last, in his theme, the composer was most fortunate. 
Others had repeatedly before then touched upon tt 
He took it, however, and made it his own. 
not only fortunate in his theme, he was, too, upon the 
whole, equally fortunate in his inspiration. Ten yeals 
after its original production at the Théatre Lyniqué 
Faust was, in 1869, thoroughly revised by its compose 
and reproduced, with a success that defies exagse™ 
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ign, at the Grand Opera of Paris. What it is now, 
its perfected form, the musical connoiseurs of 
jadon, Vienna, Berlin, Madrid, Florence, Brussels, 
ai St. Petersburg know to the full, quite as well as 
je Parisians. The late warm-hearted and rarely 
gomplished musical critic, Henry Fothergill Chorley, 
so was for thirty years together the Euterpean 
thadamanthus of the Atheneum, has spoken of Faust ¢ 
\agherita, emphatically, as “this most popular 
mong modern operas.” He does so in an appended 
wtice, or foot-note, to the Argument prefixed to his 
wn English version of the opera, the original libretto 
iwhich was by Paul Jules Barbier and Michel Carré as 
rform- Jongenial collaborateurs in the adaptation to the 
855, a |imcal stage of the glorious day-dream of Goethe. 
‘these, }ijart from the Students, Soldiers, Spirits, Witches, 
at the jai People of every grade and character that fill up 
ny the jiebackground, and join chorally in the development 
tution. Jdthe plot, the dramatis persone are seven. Four of 
way |ise, comparatively speaking, are subordinate, Marta, 
of the fiebel, Wagner, and Valentino, none of them, however, 
reover, jing insignificant. Upon the three others, however, 
sion of fitinterest of the whole story, as a matter of course, 
ria and jsconcentrated. Of those three characters two are, 
Napo- jame or less, fantastic, meaning Faust and Mephi- 
of his }tpheles. With regard to the heroine, Margaret, 
le and jwwever, she is altogether and absolutely bewitching. 
rely, in fiwere idle to attempt, here, to particularise all those 
e com- jilent passages in this elaborate work of art that are 
ly, but jute particularly entitled, whether for praise or blame, 
much jétonsideration. There is a crescendo of excellence up 





















arming Jethe third act inclusively. Various parts of the first 
nat, the ft, nearly the whole of the second, and all the third 
is forte, tegard with unaffected admiration. Than the 
tender favatina in that last-mentioned third act, in which 
> opera fulst pours forth his soul’s love in the tenderest 
ounded fatents: “‘ Salve! dimora casta e pura,” the composer 
yé Lui. Pwer had a brighter or truer inspiration of genius. 
English fin to that, in beauty, is the quartetto in the garden 
Doctor, PMenade: ‘‘ V’appoggiate al braccio mio.” The 
itten by max of the impassioned wooing scene is reached in 
ore by lovely duet between Faust and Margaret : “‘ Lascia 
Mia stringer la tua mano,” succeeded, nay, crowned 

jounod filittle later on by the enraptured phrase: “ Notte 
at the#imor, tutta splendor.” Effusions such as those are 
formed Pond accomplishment by anything less than genius. 
te. ltsjMty are, as already insisted, the truest inspirations. 
> bull's likewise, are many of the choruses scattered 
run at ugh the three middle acts of the opera. Who 
Since M8 not remember the choral chaunt of the Old Men 
famous the introduction to the Second: “ Nei di di riposo e 
- trium: ltsta,” the chime of which has a charming blending 
itsow? PSavity and simplicity. With the noble march of 
Here soldiers at the opening of the third scene of the 
tunate. Murth Act, “‘Deponiam il brando,” the true merit, 
pon It Ptveritable, and undeniable inspiration of the drama 
Je was Mes. Thenceforth, to the close of the Fifth Act, 
on the to the dying away of the last cadence of the 
n years hhale—save only in one momentary outburst, when 
yrique P’aret cries aloud to her doomed lover: “ Sostiami! 
mposet, Floeo ¢ questo,”—all is disappointment. The master- 


agger™ Pt here constructed by Charles Gounod has a head, 





and heart, and body of gold and silver, and feet of clay. 
The gloom that settles on the story towards its termi- 
nation seems to have darkened and deadened the com- 
poser’s imagination. Commenting upon the inadequacy 
of the effort thereupon evidently made, but quite 
vainly, by Gounod to prove himself equal to the 
situation, the Maitre de Chapelle du Roi des Belges, 
Francois Joseph Feétis, has, with terse significance, 
remarked that where M. Gounod seeks force he finds 
only noise, “lorsque il cherche la force, il ne trouve 
que le bruit.” -Reverting to the time when a year 
only had elapsed after the first production. of 
Faust in its original form at the Théatre Lyrique 
eight years prior to its transference when thoroughly 
revised to the boards of the Grand Opera, we would 
here note the circumstance that at Baden in 1860 
Gounod brought out his new comic opera, in two acts, 
entitled La Colombe. Curiously enough, it was not 
until half-a-dozen years had elapsed that this sprightly 
lyrical drama was reproduced, in 1866, at the Opera 
Comique. As far back as in 1852, just a twelvemonth 
after the Atheneum had called attention to the fact of his 
existence, M. Gounod had been appointed Director of 
the Choral Reunion of the Communal School of Music 
at Paris. In the discharge of his duties therewith he 
strove energetically at the Orphéon so to modify the 
Wilhelm method as to harmonise it in some measure 
with the other methods with which it was brought into 
rivalry. Influenced probably by the brilliant success 
achieved in 1859 by his chef d’euvres at the Théatre 
Lyrique, Gounod in 1860 gave in his resignation as 
Director at the Orphéon, determined from that time 
forward to devote himself exclusively to the prepara- 
tion and revision of his own compositions. During 
1860, on the 18th February, he brought out his 
classical, pastoral, lyrical drama, in three acts, entitled 
Baucis et Philémon; and two years later, in 1862, his 
five-act opera of Mireille. Both were produced on the 
boards of the Théatre Lyrique, the latter being taken 
from the Provencal poem of Frederic Mistral. A couple 
of seasons after its introduction to the Parisian public 
Mireille was produced with some success in London. 
In 1862 he (Gounod) gave to the world his grand four- 
act opera, entitled La Reine de Saba, in the writing 
of the libretto of which, MM. Barbier and Carré 
again worked in collaboration, as they had previously 
done in the instance of Faust and in that also of La 
Colombe. It was in the April of 1867 that Romeo et 
Fuliette, another grand opera in five acts was produced 
by Gounod at the old scene of his first great successes, 
the Théatre Lyrique. There, in truth, in the Director 
of that fine establishment, M. Leon Carvalho, he had, 
from the outset, one of his staunchest and, as events 
proved, one of his most effective supporters. Romeo 
and Fulict, helped no doubt by the fame already secured 
to the composer by Faust, had in the truest sense of 
the phrase, a success of esteem. It ran during its 
first season through 100 representations. Before that 
very season of 1867 was out it was performed in 
London, and was afterwards rapidly brought before the 
footlights in Vienna, and Brussels, and the rest of the 
great capitals of the Continent. During the early part 
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of the year prior to this, in the May, namely, of 1866, 
Charles Frangois Gounod was elected, in place of 
Antoine Louis Clapisson, a member of the Beaux 
Arts—or, in other words, a member of the French 
Institute in the section of music. Already as far back 
as on the 15th August, 1857, he had been decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honour. He was 
now, on the 13th August, 1866, promoted to the rank 
of officer. Patriotic though he doubtless is in his 
devotion to his native land, he is in the character of 
his genius essentially eclectic and cosmopolitan. One 
of the masterpieces of the great comic dramatist of 
France he has, it is true, laid under contribution as his 
chosen theme in “ Le Médécin Malgré Lui.” Other- 
wise he has gone further afield, for the subjects he has 
adorned by embalming in the amber of his song, than 
he might have done by choosing simply from among 
the treasures of Gallic literature. Holy Writ has 
supplied him with one heroine in the Queen of Sheba, 
Shakespeare another in Juliet, Goethe yet a third, his 
tenderest and ‘‘best beautiful,” in Margaret. As if, 
by way of affording a signal attestation of his capacity 
for something beyond the wide excursiveness thus 
manifested of his poetic tastes and sympathies, M. 
Gounod has during these last few years, been pre- 
paring a twofold evidence of a very remarkable kind, of 
his loyalty after all to the noblest school in France of 
dramatic composition. This he has done by composing 
to the rhythmic verse of his own libretto his long- 
meditated setting of Corneille’s Polyeucte. Napoleon 
the Great once declared that had Pierre Corneille 
lived in his time he would have made him a Prince. 
M. Gounod, being an Artist, and not an Auto- 
crat, does the next best thing to that, he accords 
to the master-dramatist of France the noblest 
tribute in his gift, he bestows upon one of his most 
exquisite creations the wings of music. How far 
in doing this he will be found to have lifted the 
Polyeucte into the emperean of art remains yet to be 
seen, or rather heard. Expectation in regard to his 
long-looked-for and now immediately forthcoming 
lyrical drama or grand opera of Polyeucte is just at 
this moment (and no wonder) excited to its very utter- 
most. Until yesterday, it was matter for vague con- 
jecture (and indeed may be so still) as to where, in 
what favoured city of Europe, the eagerly-awaited 
masterpiece was to be produced. La Colombe, it was 
remembered, had first fluttered forth at Baden-Baden. 
It was thought probable at one moment, simply from 
the circumstance that there was a talk of the composer 
going, at an early date, to Naples, that the chosen 
arena, after all, would be the San Carlo, that the 
favoured audience would be the song-loving Neapolli- 
tans. It was afterwards intimated by the Paris Figaro 
that the inauguration of the new opera had been 
actually secured by the Kaiser, as. a crowning attrac- 
tion for the great International Exhibition at Vienna. 
Supposing the intimation thus made to have been 
really authentic, M. Gounod would, during the course 
of the ensuing month, have taken his departure for the 
Austrian capital, where, according to the Figaro, 
he was to have been housed in one of the Imperial 


carries on his negotiations, in a manner, as an equal, 








Eo 
palaces during the time necessary, for the rehersals 
and for the general preparation of the performances, 
Received thus, he would certainly have been treated 
en Prince, and his being so welcomed would have 
reflected, we cannot but think, equal honour upon 
the Emperor-King, who was the host, and upon his 
guest, the musical composer. It has been remarked 
before now that just as a great financier like one 
of the Rothschilds is, by right of his position, upon 
a level with the political rulers with whom, often at 
very momentous crises, he is brought into communica. 
tion, so also, in a similar way, a great operatic 
Director, as it might be Mr. Gye, or Mr. Mapleson, 
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no less by right, with princes and governments. It 
seems but reasonable, therefore, to hear, occasionally, 
as in the instance to which we are here alluding, of the 
composer of the works, the fitting representation o 
which is matter of solicitude no less to the Sovereign 
than to the operatic manager, being welcomed as the 
Kaiser proposed to welcome M. Gounod on his arrival, 
this next June, among the Viennese. His well-know 
admiration, and even veneration, for the genius d 
Glick ought, of itself, to make Charles Gounod secur 
among all German-speaking people of a cordial recep 
tion. Beyond that, however, was it not at Vienna that 
the composer, in his earliest youth, began to give 
evidence of his powers by producing there, as already 
notified, in the church of St. Charles, his noble Mas 
without instrumental accompaniment. Nay, has he 
not, long since, made good his claim to be regarded # 
a fitting guest even for the Kaiser, by the rarest ani 
loftiest of all his more successful achievements as @ 
artist when, setting, in a very signal manner, “ perfect 
music unto noble words,” he associated his fame fot 
ever with Goethe’s immortal masterpiece. 


M. Gounod’s genius, as alone befits a musical cot 
poser of any real eminence, has many phases, ranging 
far more widely than merely ‘‘ From grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.” His solemnity and pathos are, % 
already intimated, far beyond his vivacity and mirth- 
at the least, in our estimation. The twinkling feet 
the dancers, and the blithe rattle of the castanets 
accord better with the riant melodies and buoyatt 
accompaniments of Auber. We think more naturally 
in association with Gounod’s Muse, of the choral song 
of the grey-haired Borghesi, musing pensively ove 
the joys and sorrows of life in the retrospect, of the 
vibrant chaunt of the warriors of Valentino, sheathing 
their swords after battle, or, better still, of those— 


‘** Hopes and fears that nourish hope, 
An undistinguishable throng 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long ”"— 











































that haunt the Garden where the flowers bloom, até 
the jewels glitter, and the loves of Faust and Marg 

are tenderly and eternally interchanged. For, 
austerer mood of the composer, turn to his “i 
l’Ermite!” For his more solemn manner, to his i 
Verum!” For his rhythmic flow and passion, te” 
“Danse de I’Epée et le vin des Gaulois!” For 
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gore suave and graceful measure when at his blithest 
gd tenderest, to his dainty waltz ‘‘Le Bal d’Enfants!”’ 
for his mournful voice when in lamentation, to his 
gsical paraphrase of the 137th Psalm, “Par la 
fleuve de Babylon!” For his dreamiest musing, to 
the lovely rondinella, ‘‘ L’ame d’une Ange!”’ For his 
post delicate pastoral manner, dulcet as the rippling 
jughter and prattle of childhood, to his ‘‘ Chanson de 
Printemps,” leading off with the ‘‘ Viens Enfants!” 
Regarded as a whole, his compositions yield abundant 
widence as to the scope and fulness of his knowledge 
dthe science of harmony. They reveal his profound 
musical erudition. They indicate clearly his devotion 
his art, and his homage for the traditions of the 
geat masters, his predecessors. Admirable though 
many of his noble pieces of Church music unquestion- 
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fe will never vie with Haydn or Mozart with his 
Masses. But the best of his lyrical dramas alternate 
tectively with the chef-d’euvres of Rossini, Bellini, 
fuber, and Donizetti. His Recitatives forcefully and 
diectively express the full significance of the words 
wticulated. His melodies often in their gracious 
kauty are tenderly dulcifluous. His harmonies are 
wt infrequently remarkable in their sequence for their 
tined delicacy and their startling inconsequence or 
mexpectedness. His choruses have a resonant vigour 
y} ad force that are simply irresistible and overwhelming. 
fisinstrumentation has repeatedly about it an exquisite 
ningling of richness with precision. It is where in- 
ividual energy or passion have to be unmistakeably 
iMicated that his resources seem to fail him, and in 
upreme instances to fail him utterly. One cannot 
kip feeling that it is with him then as it is with any- 
mein the crisis of a nightmare. When the incentive 
W flight is fiercest the dreamer cannot budge. So, 
| lierally, at these times, it would almost appear to be 
with M. Gounod. When there is most reason for his 
waring he seems, so to speak, to have his feet more 
imly planted than ever on the earth, as though all 

was ponderable in his genius had, in its weight, 
ken suddenly and unaccountably increased. In other 
Kspects, his mastery over his. powers, such as they are 
ivolume and variety, is so equably sustained and so 
tinnsically absolute that, as has well been remarked 
what there is in him of sentiment, his is a sentiment 
Rstrained by intelligence. So intensely has he thrown 
limself, has he thrown all that is best in his nature 

his genius into what_is now universally regarded 
® his masterpiece, that it does not seem idle to 
Medicate—whatever he may be destined to produce in 
¢ hereafter—that he will always be known, hardly 

even than the arch-creator Goethe himself, as the 
tuthor of ‘‘ Faust and Margaret.” 
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THE MIGRATION OF LABOUR. 













HE above term must be held as totally distinct 
from Emigration, or the great annual flow of the 
ts of the United Kingdom to foreign countries 









ily are, he is at his best as an operatic composer. | 
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or our own colonial possessions. By migration we 
signify the movement of any body of men, whether 
great or small, to a different portion of the British 
Isles from that part of the country they have hitherto 
inhabited, either for the purpose of obtaining work or 
bettering their condition. To such persons of inde- 
pendent means, as may move from county to county, 
or from town to town, for their own pleasure and con- 
venience, the term “‘ migration” as used in this article 
will not apply. It is a matter of indifference to the 
community at large where they reside, inasmuch as 
their change of abodes in no way affects either the 
poor rates or the labour market. Therefore, in treating 
of migration, we shall hold such persons to be without 
the pale of the term, and confine our remarks to the 
labouring classes solely. The subject is one of the 
gravest importance, not only to the present but to the 
future welfare of the kingdom, and the enormous exodus 
that takes place annually from our shores, either to 
swell the ranks of the great Western Republic or to 
form new ties in our own dependencies, has of late 
years had the effect of calling to it the attention of all 
thinking men. Not long since a Middlesborough ship- 
builder was present at the sailing of a vessel for Canada, 
having on board a number of strapping young men, 
and made the remark ‘‘that were the ship’s head 
turned northward towards the river Tees, every man 
would be engaged within twelve hours of her arrival.” 
Yet on questioning the men themselves, the reason 
they gave for leaving England was—* We can find no 
employment!” Now the ever recurring statement of 
‘want of employment” must be clearly a mistake when 
at the very time there are numerous works almost 
brought to a standstill for want of labour. It is the 
knowledge of this that has caused deep and anxious 
thought to political economists, and led to the proposal 
of various methods by which the demand and the supply, 
the unemployed and the employer, may be brought face 
to face. That such a measure, though difficult, is 
feasible, no unprejudiced person can doubt, though at 
the outset the obstacles may appear almost insuperable. 
When it is a well-known fact that A in the north of 
Yorkshire is in great distress for hands, and B, with 
numbers of his fellow iabourers, are starving in Dorset- 
shire, it seems almost an insult to common sense to 
suppose that with the immense amount yearly bestowed 
in charity, and the facilities offered by a network of 
railways for speedy and cheap communication, there 
should be the slightest difficulty in bringing A and B 
together for mutual benefit. But, unfortunately, a 
difficulty there is, and one that we fear will require 
some time to surmount. 

One of the chief obstacles that now exist to the free 
circulation of labour is ignorance, utter ignorance, of 
all that transpires without a radius of a few miles from 
the village wherein the labourer resides. Who of us 
has not met with hundreds of countrymen who knew 
absolutely nothing of their own locality beyond the 
name of the market town, and whose knowledge of the 
industries in their immediate neighbourhood was mil ? 
Yet these men, when children, had attended the parish 
school; some of them had, perchance, attained high 
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honours in the bucolic curriculum. Mr. Alsager H. Hill 
made use of a most felicitous expression, at an address 
recently given by him, when he stated that the moun- 
tains of Palestine were better known to our rural classes 
than the Mendip or Cleveland hills. Now, this ignorance 
is clearly not the fault of the people themselves, but of 
the system under which they are instructed. To know 
the height and exact situation of Mount Horeb is, un- 
deniably, very pleasant, and shows that care has been 
bestowed on “‘ Giles’” education; but it can hardly be 
called useful, nor does it help him much to a solution 
of the difficulty when he finds himself out of employ- 
ment. Through utter ignorance of the real state of 
affairs, perhaps two or three men from a village are 
induced to move to some distant part of the country, 
where wages are represented as being high, and work 
plentiful. Some time afterwards they turn up again— 
singly, most probably, whereas they started together— 
footsore, weary, and penniless, having been passed 
from one union to another. These men, by the recital of 
their experience, will do more to injure the cause of 
migration than a townsman can easily conceive. The 
English rustic is slow to move, and clings to his 
limited ideas with a pertinacity worthy of a better 
cause; thus the mishaps of these adventurers will form 
the staple topic of the village alehouse for years to 
come, and cause any genuine advocate of amelioration 
by migration to be viewed with open distrust, or, at the 
best, with stolid apathy. 


Another impediment is the deplorable system of 
credit that prevails in all small villages. By adroit 
management, the petty shopkeeper contrives to keep 
the labourer constantly on his books, when he is com- 
pletely fettered, bound hand and foot, and cannot stir 
from the place, however much his inclination may 
prompt himtodoso. That the farmers are vehemently 
opposed to free circulation of labour is only natural, 
for were it once thoroughly established, an equipoise of 
wages throughout the country would result, which 
they imagine would be prejudicial to their interests. 
Whether they are right or not in so thinking does not 
here come within our province. Our own idea is that 
their arguments are fallacious, but that they do so 
think is undeniable, and the preachers of migration 
would find but scant justice at their hands. 


The jealousy of the people in the districts where they 
contemplate establishing alien labour is another obstacle 
to be overcome by the advocates of migration; a jealousy 
showing itself in discontent and grumbling, at times 
even assuming the dimensions of a strike, until the 
removal of the apple of discord by the discharge of the 
offending element ; and unmeaning and cruel as such 
tyranny is, we fear that great strides must be made in 
education and general enlightenment before it will 
cease to exist among such classes as the Lancashire 
operatives, who are singularly tenacious of their rights, 
and blindly opposed to innovations. 


The conduct of the men themselves, wherever the 
experiment has been tried, is also very disheartening to 
all who take an interest in the improvement of the 
labouring classes. In many cases the employer, after 
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having paid their passage to his works and put himself 
to considerable trouble and expense, has been rewarded 
by the basest ingratitude, the men, despite of written 
agreements and promises, taking the first opportunity 
to transfer their labour to rival establishments, evep 
before repaying the cost of their journey. Nor are 
these by any means isolated cases, the sense. of moral 
obligation is—we say it with regret—so small, that the 
fact of a migrant faithfully fulfilling his term is more 
the exception than the rule. The result of such dis. 
honesty is severely visited on their deserving brethren, 
for after such repeated disappointments the great 
manufacturers are loth to repeat the experiment on a 
large scale, and the misdeeds of the few are thus 
brought home to the many. Whilst many of the 
employers in the North would eagerly embrace any 
plan by which the much desiderated labour could be 
brought to their door, they, in most cases, now refuse 
to defray the expenses of the men, but offer to 
reimburse the outlay to which they have been sub- 
jected on the completion of a certain term of work. 
Much has been said of the attachment borne by 
labourers to the place of their birth, and unsusceptible 
though they may be, as a class, to most external 
influences, yet there is no doubt this consideration has 
great weight in their unwillingness to quit the locality 
in which their childhood has been passed. Here then, 
we find another obstacle, but one that a moment's 
consideration will show cannot apply to the temporary 
transport of the labourer from one portion of the 
country to another. There is no necessity for the 
abrupt severance from all home influences that 
accompanies emigration. Because a man goes from 
Suffolk to Durham for a time, there is no earthly 
reason why he should not ultimately return to Suffolk, 
if it pleases him. Neither the distance nor the expense 
is great, and, furthermore, as his avowed intention is 
to better his condition, he must be prepared for some 
little sacrifices to attain that end. We have all of us 
to undergo a similar course of transplanting; the boy 
quits the home-nest to encounter the roughs of 4 
mimic school world; the youth goes forth on the 
broader arena of public life to battle for a livelihood; 
the lawyer, the parson, all are dispersed wherever 4 
happy or an adverse fate may lead them ; their attach- 
ment to the place of their nativity is as strong as that 
of the agricultural labourer; and yet it is gravely 
stated that the latter should be an exception to this 
social law. Such a sentimental grievance can never, 
we feel convinced, hold water on serious reflection, and 
we shall therefore dismiss it altogether in our future 
considerations. . 
We have now briefly enumerated some of the prit- 
cipal impediments to the free circulation of labour, V2 
ignorance, the system of credit, the jealousy ° 
inhabitants in certain districts towards new-comers, 
the opposition of local protectionists, and last, but nd 
least, the conduct of the men themselves. The cat@ 
logue is by no means exhausted. The abuse ° 
indiscriminate charity and the enervating action of the 
Poor Law might be justly enlarged upon, as tending 
to aggravate the difficulties we have already mention™ 
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fnough has, however, been said to show the obstacles 
that loom largest in the path, and in another paper we 
gall submit the various schemes proposed for either 
ioldly surmounting them, or judiciously turning their 


fank. 
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LIFE IN NEW YORK. 





IX.—TueE AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU. 
“J NEVER saw an author in my life,” observes the 

droll Oliver Wendell Holmes, “ saving, perhaps, 
me, that did not purr as audibly as a full-grown 
domestic cat on having his fur smoothed in the right 
way by a skilful hand.” To lecturers in America, the 
ame remark will apply with even fuller force. Judging 
fom the Literary Magazine issued by the New York 
literary Bureau, all the lecturers, readers, and artistes 
a mark—the “‘ drawing cards,” in sooth—have their 
furthus ‘‘ smoothed over” by press adulations. Indeed, 
the “management” of this flourishing institution 
wems to accredit the sententious aphorism of Corporal 
Trim that ‘‘ some men rise by the art of hanging great 
wights upon small wires.” And hence it volunteers 
“Aword of warning to Lyceums.” It announces that 
“there are something less than a very large number of 
fatulent peripatetics calling on committees (or ‘ bring- 
ng out themselves’), who have the most astounding 
mdentials (prepared by themselves) and the most 
inlliant press notices (which cost them thirty cents a 
ine).” These people, it avers, “are loud in their 
denunciations of bureaux, and often warn committees 
them, on the principle that quack medicine venders 
wution the public against counterfeits.” We are 
ssured, however, that there is no great harm done, 
masmuch as the halls are never crowded to hear those 
“featest orators of the age.” Still it is satisfactory 
be told that the lecture system is not brought into 
isrepute thereby, ‘‘ any more than brass affects gold, or 
ste diamonds;” while the gentle admonition is 
gven, “‘ We need not advise hall-owners and hotel- 
iepers to see that bills are paid in advance.” Hence 
should opine that ‘“ unknown peripatetics, rushing 
mthe platform and warming over somebody else’s 
iterary hash, &c., &c.,” would have anything but an 
€eeable time of it. Such, however, is not always the 
ase. To our personal knowledge, there are lecturers 
tho regularly gather dollars into their granaries, to 
ttom the French proverb aptly applies :— 


“‘Chacum n’a pas le cerveau 
Gros comme celuy d’un veau.” 


** All ha’n't brains as large as those 
Which a calf’s head doth inclose.” 


Wendell Hoimes trenchantly exposes the pretensions 
‘this class of charlatans in that genial production of 
entitled the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table: “1 
me read,” he remarks, “‘ an introductory lecture that 
ked to me too learned for its latitude. On exami- 
ation, I found all its erudition was taken, ready-made, 
D'Israeli. If I had been ill-natured, I should 





Albeit the New York Literary Bureau strenuously 
denounces “ flatulent peripatetics,” who manage to 
procure press puffs at ‘‘ twenty cents a line,” neverthe- 
less, one of its avowed moral maxims is, “ that, next to 
merit, nothing so assists a lecturer’s success as printers’ 
ink.” There is manifest inconsistency here. But even 
this dereliction we would be inclined to gloze over, 
attributing it to an error of judgment simply, were it 
not that many of the lecturers and others who come 
out under the Bureau’s auspices have their “ fur 
smoothed” by potent newspaper adulation, we will not 
say expressly “‘ cooked up” for the occasion. That the 
directors of the literary agency are not averse to 
laudatory articles and paragraphs is clear. One glance 
at the Magazine issued by their authority, and bearing 
their ¢mprimatur, will substantiate this charge beyond 
a doubt. No one can cavil at what is as demonstrative 
as any proposition in Euclid. Indeed, not only does 
the Bureau patronise journalistic puffery, it procures 
special articles from the pens of popular writers, 
blazoning forth the claims of its clients. There isa 
vim and a vigour about such notices that are. quite 
unprecedented. At this side.of the Atlantic newspaper 
scribblers fail to approach so high a pinnacle. Let the 
reader hear, and judge for himself. 

The irrepressible George Francis Train (an “ Aston- 
ishing Man”) has a whole page of the Magazine at 
his entire disposal. The puff is written by Don Piatt, 
aname new tous. So quick and vivid is his wit, we 
are told, ‘‘ that its brilliancy blinds like lightning, and 
the blackness which succeeds is needed to restore the 
sight.” Moreover, it is averred that “Anna Dickinson, 
‘Injun Meal,’ Susan B. Anthony, Sumner, Parton, 
Taylor, Philips, Kate Field, Edgarton, and all the rest 
of them, put in one mortar and pestled together, could 
not make up the multifarious gifts ” of this incompar- 
able genius. Then the description of Train’s manner 
on the platform is a rare specimen of Yankee word- 
painting :— 

“He slaps his thighs till the noise resounds throughout the 
length and breadth of the hall. He drags himself almost on all 
fours from corner to corner; then knuckles himself, so to speak, 
back to the reading-desk, which he falls upon as if he would 
shiver it in pieces and then eat them. He double-shuffles and 
stamps on the floor till the uprising dust obscures him; he beats 
his breast, clenches his fist, clutches his hair, plays ball with the 
furniture, outhowls the roaring elements, steams with perspira- 
tion, foams at the mouth, paces up and down till he looks like a 
lion in a cage lashing his tail. And such a mimic is he, 
that when he placed a chair in the centre of the platform, and 
kept trotting around it to show how certain old fogies revolve in 
the same everlasting orbit, he actually resembled a dog trying to 
make time against his disappearing tail.” 


But to descend from the ‘‘Great George.” Of 
Chaplain G. W. Pepper, of Ohio (who announces 
thirteen lectures in his répertoire), one journal thus 
speaks :— 

“ The gifted lecturer handled his lecture in superb style, and 
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gave throughout the effort such evidences of exquisite culture, 
combined with much florid oratory, that the audience were 
literally held spell-bound to the /ast closing syllable.” 


It is further asserted by another newspaper critic that 
in Mr. Pepper’s discourse, the ‘‘ True Grandeur of the 
Nation,” he ‘‘ tied together all our glorious memories 
and wove them into a brilliant diadem with which to 
crown the day. Then there comes Dr. J. G. Saxe, who 
has invented the system of rhyme-lectures. His poem, 
“ Yankee-Land,” must assuredly have fascinated the 
Boston Post, as the reader will judge by the following 
rhetorical description :— 

“It was one continued scintillation of wit, good sense, 
felicitous imagery, and happy hits. Every word sparkled with 
wit, and fell like drops of diamonds into the ears of the audience. 
It was greeted with thunders of applause.” 


Had the writer of this puff direct but half the “‘ good 
sense ” he attributes to the object of his over-weening 
panegyric, he could hardly have been guilty of 
such blatant balderdash. It is to be hoped that no 
surgical operation became necessary in order to extract 
the “‘drops of diamonds” from the listeners’ ears. 
Respecting the same lecturer’s humourous poem of 
** Love,” the New York Times remarks that it “ kept 
the audience in an uproar from the commencement to 
the close,” and that ‘‘laughter and applause strove 
long for the mastery; but the latter carried the day.” 
The Hon. Ignatius Donnelly must be a “ drawing 
card’ in the “‘ lecture field,” notwithstanding that his 
vépertoire is limited to two subjects. But, as St. 
Augustine says: ‘‘ Beware of the man of one book”; 
so it might also be predicated, ‘“‘ Beware of the man 
of two lectures.” That entitled ‘ Six years in Wash- 
ington” is described by the Rochester Post as “a 
splendid success pecuniarily, (we lay emphasis on the 
suggestive adverb), paying the association a handsome 
profit.” Indeed, according to the dictum of the 
Winconsin Free Press, the ex-Governor of Minnesota 
has not his equal in the United States of America; so 
he needs fear no rival. ‘“‘ The country just now (remarks 
that Sapient print) is cloyed on fine-spun, frigid 
phrases, and thought. It certainly is a relief to go 
into the lecture-room and find a speaker not a clown, 
nor a bundle of sickly poesy—(Is this a gentle rap at 
Dr. Saxe ?)—but a gentleman of keen and rare dis- 
crimination, possessing a thorough knowledge of men 
and things, of the Past and Present, combined with a 
genuine humor which drives dull care from the brain, 
and gives an intellectual enjoyment not soon for- 
gotten.”” Are we, then, to infer that the general run 
of lecturers are no better than mere clowns; dull, 
drivelling dolts, who trade on ‘“ bogus” reputations, 
paid for at “‘ twenty cents. a line”; ignorant, braying 
asses arrayed in lions’ skins? We won’t be un- 
charitable, and hence will not suppose that such a 
corollary is fairly drawn from the premisses aforesaid. 
Now to introduce Moses Coit Tyler (what funny 
names those Americans possess ?) who ‘“‘has the repu- 
tation of being one of the most polished and graceful 
speakers on the platform,” vide Magazine. . He also 
announces but two topics of discourse, the first of 
which strikes us as original in its way—‘‘ A Night and 





a Day in Congress.” One admiring quill-driver vouches 
that ‘‘the charm of his speech would make an indif. 
ferent composition beautiful. At the same time, he 
knows how to put the best kind of sense into the best 
kind of English.” Possibly the first proposition js 
accounted for by the circumstance that the orator does 
not speak through his nasal organ; and, consequently, 
would be rather a remarkable man on that score. But 
this by the way. It is the scribe of the Dubuque Times, 
who gets deliciously delirious in his advocacy of the 
marvellous Moses. We can scarcely conjecture the 
exalted mental condition, to employ a professional 
phrase, of the gifted individual who can pen such 
ecstatic rhapsody as the following :— 


“Without a written word, for more than an hour he piled up 
gems and gold, truth and beauty, in radiant tiers. We thought 
of it at times as a majestic crystal, brilliant in its noble bulk, 
and radiating from innumerable lines, facts, philosophy, poetry, 
ethics, and religion. Seldom does so good a mass of truth, so 
richly phrased and so luminously uttered, come within the reach 
of any audience.” 


Such a genius as the author of the above sentences 
would be worth any sum to the proprietor of a certain 
London ‘“ daily” so remarkable for its flights of fancy! 
and flashes of wit, to say nothing respecting its recon- 
dite learning, fetched from Lempriere. 

Further, there is the extraordinary Dr. Quackenbos 


—a suggestive patronymic !—who lectures on “ Magic ff 


and Magicians,” the synopsis of whose discourse is 
absolutely enchanting. It embraces “ Spiritual Inter- 
course,” ‘‘ Diseases Healed by Uncouth Words,” 


‘*Sammonicus’s Prescription for Chills and Fevers,” 


“Cornelius Agrippa’s Formula for Raising the Devil,” 
“‘ Recipe of Hermes Trismegistus for Raising Spirits,” 
&ec., &c. And all for ‘“‘ roo dollars with modifica- 
tions.” Then there is Tod Ford, one of whose subjects 
is entitled, ‘‘ Hither and Yon,” respecting whose elocu- 
tionary powers one critic remarks:—‘‘ From the 
moment he commenced speaking until he closed, a pin 
could at any time have been heard had it been dropped 
upon the floor, except when the audience gave vent to 
their feelings as some rich and ludicrous joke burst 
from the speaker’s lips.” But even such a platform 
genius is outdone by William E. McMaster, artist and 
journalist, who is pronounced ‘“‘a scholarly gentleman 
in the lecture-desk.” This is the eulogium of the Rock 
Island Argus :—‘‘ He gave us gems of thought and sky- 
rockets of metaphor. ... . His description of St. 
Peter’s fairly blazed upon the brain.” But where is 
the match for General J. Kilpatrick to be found? His 
prowess is equally striking on the platform as it has 
been in the field during Sherman’s march to the sea. 
‘When he becomes excited by his story,” we speak on 
the authority of the Boston Advertiser, ‘and is borne 
along on the fiery torrent of his own words, the aif 
about him seems fairly to rock with gunpowder, and to 
resound with the din of battle; the dashing cavalry 
officer stands before us as plainly as if equipped from 
top to toe, and all complete with waving plume, an 

sabre, and jingling spurs.” Great Britain especially 
had better be on the alert, as this gifted son of Mars 
has prepared a new lecture—“ Shall our Flag Protect 
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at the 
fear we must reiterate the low estimate of English art to 


which we gave expression in noticing the French Gallery, 
so far as we can judge from the grand display of the 
year. 

If we go through the rooms in order, the first remarkable 
picture we meet is Mr. Pettie’s “ Sanctuary.” A girl in 
yellow rushes into the arms of three nuns in black. There 
is little to praise in the work, and little to blame, except 
the ugliness of the faces. A portrait by Mr. Watts, R.A., 
«“G. Norman, Esq.,” is in his’best manner. Mr. Watts 
has several other portaits in the exhibition of which the 
‘«« Duke of Cleveland,” a most unpleasant but most power- 
fully painted head is the best, and one other picture, 
‘‘The Prodigal,” a marvel of expression and colour. 
These are both in the great room. Returning to the first 
Room, we stop a moment to wonder at the sudden 
inspiration which guided Mr. Poole, R.A., in his ‘ Lion 
inthe Path,” the landscape of which, if not the figures, 
will impress every one. The mood was transient, to 
judge by his “‘ Banquet Scene from the Tempest,” which 
is simply disagreeable. ‘Good Night,” by Calderon is 
pretty, if nothing more. A lady going out to dine, visits 
her infant in its little bed, her long silk dress carefully 
tucked over her arm. The painter is seen at his best in 
‘“‘ Victory,” a group of medizval ladies, who with varied 
emotions watch from the battlements the defeat of the 
assailants ofa castle. His ‘“‘ Moonlight Serenade” is very 
amusing, and well worthy of his best powers, and he has 
two other pictures here. Two little views on the ‘“ Mer 
de Glace,” by Sir Robert Collier will enhance his reputa- 
tian as an amateur. Mr. Perugini’s “ Pair of Friends” 
is very like what Mr. Prinsep constantly attempts with a 
different measure of success. The crimson dress accords 
well with the beautiful face. But the most remarkable 
picture ir. the first room may be taken as typical of the 
whole exhibition. This is Mr. Leslie’s “Fountain,” a 
kind of triptych. In the centre division there are two, 
in each of the side divisions, one female figure. A more 
idiotic group it would be difficult to imagine. There is 
some glimmering of intellect in the standing lady of the 
centre part, none whatever in the others. Inanity of 
expression is accompanied by deadness of colour. The 
pale olive green leaves which form the back ground 
are the brightest objects in the picture. A kitten anda 
magpie in the foreground violate chronology, and on the 
whole there is hardly a rule of art which this most dis- 
appointing work does not transgress. We _ positively 
blush to think that it is one of the best pictures in the 
year’s show. ‘‘A Coming Storm” by Mr. J+ Linnell, 
Senior, is the best landscape of the year, full of colour 
and air, as usual with this artist, though hardly up to his 
ordinary mark. Mr. Wyllie’s “‘ Foundered”’ represents a 
ship on a lee shore, the sandbank in front covered with 
seagulls, the general tone of the picture being worthy of 
all praise. But Mr. Wyllie, who has two or three other 
pictures in the exhibition, has not yet fulfilled his early 
promise. 

In the second room we are first attracted by Mr. James’ 
‘* Pleading the Old Cause,” in which the lovers, who make 
such good use of the gateway shelter, are not less pleasingly 
painted than the walls of the old courtyard itself. M.Tissot’s 
‘‘Last Evening” and “The Captain’s Daughter” throw 


all the English pictures in this gallery into the shade. The 
care, the harmony of colour, the drawing, even the expres- 
sion, quiet and without exaggeration, are far beyond the 


ir best the younger ones give little promise, and we | 
| to rate M. Tissot much above the ordinary level of his 


| school. 





powers of any of our native artists. Yet we do not mean 


M. Hemy, again, in “ Cheyne Walk,” which 
hangs near, gives a further example of what our home. 
grown art cannot attain. At the end of the room, and 
therefore in one of the most conspicuous situations, is 
Mr. Heywood Hardy’s “ Lions Fighting,” of which we have 
nothing to say but that it is wonderfully uninteresting, 
** Follow my Leader,” by Mr. A. Moore, is almost the only 
picture of its kind in the whole exhibition. The laughing 
line of fair girls who ‘thrid the bosky mazes of the wood,” 
their pale brown linen dresses, their orange wreaths, the 
cool green background, form, if not a picture in the highest 
sense, at least a decorative work of a harmonious and 
satisfying kind. Two good landscapes hang, one above 
the other; Mr. Rose’s “‘ Holiday on the Heath” is upper- 
most, and a telescope is almost required to see its great 
beauty and richness of colouring. The summer air has 
seldom been better represented. Exactly beneath it isa 
deliciously shady view, ‘‘ Aylesford,” by Mr. Henley, but 
also too high up for more than an approximate estimate. 
“‘ Scandal,”’ by Mr. Storey is too much like a De Hooghe, 
but this facile artist might have followed a less ambitious 
lead with less success. 


In the great room the chief pictures are hung; that is 
the pictures of the chief academicians. When we say that 
the show is a disgrace to British Art, we hardly use too 
strong aterm. To say there is not a good picture in the 
room would be going too far, but to say, at a venture, that 
there are three, would be an equally extravagant estimate. 
A little work, close to the door, by Mr. Eyre Crowe, is 
perhaps the best. It is called ‘‘ Brothers of the Brush,” 
and represents a line of house-painters, in various attitudes, 
on a ladder. Mr. Leighton’s ‘‘ Weaving the Wreath” is 
good, but not what we look for from him. Mr. Watts’ 
pictures we have already mentioned with praise, and Mr. 
Poole’s with blame. We must pause for a moment before 
Mr. Millais’ two portraits in this room, ‘ Mrs. Bishofl- 
sheim”’ and “‘ New-laid Eggs,’’ which will cause all true 
lovers of art to lament at the difference between what this 
painter might do and does. He has one carefully-painted 
portrait, ‘‘ Sir Sterndale Bennet,” in the sixth room, a 
frightfully exaggerated and unfinished portrait in the first 
room, and, near it, the prettiest of his pictures this year, 
a child with a kitten, which we might commend if the 
whole design of the work were not borrowed from 
Reynolds, and not improved by the transfer. The 
example of Mr. Millais, an artist second to none who has 
ever appeared in England, may be taken as typical of our 
age. ‘Time is money, merit is a matter of fame, facility is 
better than finish, it takes less time and may be mistaken 
for “‘ execution,” colour is an accident, success is measured 
by number, size, and price, haste is written upon all. 
Yet Mr. Millais is a great artist and might be a greater 
one. For the other pictures in this, the principal room, 
we must not delay. We need not mention an equestrian 
portrait by the President. We cannot praise Mr. Ward's 
‘Eve of St. Bartholomew,” nor need we blame it. Mr. 
Ward appeals to a public which always appreciates him. 
But we cannot call his production a picture in any of the 
higher senses of the word. Mr. Charles Landseer, Mr. 
Sidney Cooper, Mr. Frith, Mr. Knight, Mr. Ansdell, Mr. 
Horsley, all send pictures which are only important be- 
cause they are painted by Academicians. On no other 
ground could they have been hung here. Mr. Hook has 
some better work, but is not at his best in “Fishing by 
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Proxy,” two or three ardent sportsmen training cormorants, 
Chinese fashion. There are two sketches, we can hardly 
call them pictures, by Sir Edwin Landseer, in which the 
traces of genius still linger. The Queen on her White 
Pony is little more than a study in monochrome. The 
dog, “‘ Tracker,” which hangs below, is somewhat more 
complete. The “ Truant,’’ by Mr. Webster, is another 
melancholy example of decay. Mr. Goodall’s “ Subsiding 
of the Nile,” is one of the best pictures by any Acade- 
mician in the room; but Mr. Dobson’s “St. Paul at 
Philippi,” is only fit for the fate to which it is destined, as 
a diploma picture. Mr. Elmore’s “ After the Expulsion,” 
is loosely painted and drawn, but on the whole, though 
not worthy of the artist of ‘‘ Leonore,” it is far above the 
usual type of the Gallery. Miss Starr's “ Sintram” looks 
well beside its neighbours ; Mr. Richmond's truthful por- 
trait of Lord Salisbury looks down characteristically from 
its elevated situation; and Mr. McCallum’s “ Sand-drift 
near Phila,” is enough to redeem many failures. But 
three pictures of such conspicuous badness that they must 
not be passed over, remain for notice before we pause. 
The first, and by far the worst of these, is Mr. O'Neil’s 
“Tintoretto painting his Dead Daughter.” The second is 
Mr. Cope’s ‘Magdalene at the Sepulchre,” which is 
slightly better, though almost equally full of crudity, ill- 
drawing, and carelessness. The third is Mr. Hart's 
“Conference between Manasseh-ben-Israel and Oliver 
Cromwell,” which it is better to pass by in wondering 
silence. 


mshi scasheslliiaiaiciannenaen 
AN EVENING WITH WAGNER. 


It must be satisfactory to all lovers of dramatic music, 
in the higher sense of the term, to hear that the success of 
the Concerts given under the auspices of the Wagner 
Society, has induced the Committee to extend the under- 
taking. It is in view to give a series of Orchestral and 
Choral Concerts, commencing in November next, the pro- 
grammes of which will afford the public still further 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the works of the 
composer of Tannhduser. To this we need only add, that 
Herr Dannreuther will continue to occupy the post of 
conductor. 

The last concert, given on Friday evening last, embraced 
the overture to Der Fliegende Holldnder, selections from 
Lohengrin and Tannhéduser, the Huldigungs-march, and 
the Introduction and Finale to the third act of Tristan und 
Isolde, the three latter compositions being conducted by 
the celebrated pianiste Dr. Hans von Bilow. ‘The “ Fly- 
ing Dutchman” overture is already familiar to English 
audiences. The opera to which it acts as a prelude was 
produced and played twice, and twice only, with much 
apparent success, a season or two ago, at Drury Lane, 
under Mr. George Wood’s management, Mdlle. Ilma de 
Murska being the Senta, and Santley the ill-starred 
Mariner from whom the work derives its name. Though 
marked by singular originality and dramatic force, though 
replete with brilliant and effective melody, and displaying a 
fare and signal command over all the resources of a 
modern orchestra, this composition is reckoned one of the 
least characteristic of its author’s works. In the overture, 
which is a piece of descriptive writing, not of the literal 
but of the poetical and suggestive order, we find exem- 
Plified, Wagner's system of characterizing the persons and 
Situations brought forward in his dramas—for “ operas,’ 





in the common sense of the term, these productions cer- 
tainly are not—by fixed musical phrases, some version of 
which is heard each time that the interest is centred in the 
person characterized or in the situation represented, or 
when mention is made of either. At a time when the 
Wagnerian Opera, however much admired abroad, even in 
Italy, is an absolute novelty at home, a brief analysis of 
the Fliegende Hollander overture may not be out of place ; 
it may serve to indicate, at least in some measure, to 
those who have not yet enjoyed—we use the term 
advisedly—an opportuntity of hearing the “‘ Music of the 
Future,’ some means of forming an idea as to the 
character of the motives which have guided the composer 
wholly in one—to a great extent in all—of his stage pre 

ludes. The work commences with a theme denoting the 
curse which weighs upon the Dutchman; this is an 
unisonal passage for bassoons and horns, accompanied by 
a tremolo of violins, in their upper register, which paints 
the waves in motion, and at once carries one in imagina- 
tion to the open sea. From the sixth bar, onwards, this 
tremolo is reinforced by chromatic wave-like passages for 
violas and violoncellos,. which have the effect of billows. 
The long and retained tones of the wind instruments 
gather power, till we may suppose that the waves have 
become breakers, that the storm rages at its height, an 
accompaniment being supplied by chromatic scales; at 
length the first motive appears again, but soon resolves 
itself into separate signals and cries of distress, which 
recede further and further into the distance. This tem- 
pestuous introduction is followed by a melodic phrase, 
suggestive of an angel breathing to the lost one his hope 
of salvation. Lamentations now ring forth from the horns, 
the trombones playing a descending passage which occurs 
in the first act, when the phantom ship is furling its sails 
previous to dropping anchor. The ‘‘damnatory” motive 
is again heard ; the principal phrase which accompanies the 
Dutchman's monologue in the first act immediately follow 

ing. The storm rages with redoubled force, till after 
seventy bars of an extremely weird and effective forte, we 
hear gradually approaching one of those rhythmical 
cadences with which sailors accompany their exertions, 
this leading to a strongly marked jovial song on the part 
of a crew, whose vessel is unconsciously following in the 
wake of the ill-starred Dutchman. The conflict of the 
waves continues, the Senta-like phrase persistently return- 

ing. The “damnatory” motive is now thundered forth 

with the full strength of the orchestra; suddenly the 

vessel strikes violently on the rocks. A dead silence 

ensues. Then tempestuous passages of sevenths break 

forth from the violins, and, with a fresh rhythm, the 

melody of the ballad is heard, as a hymn of triumph 

accompanying the final apotheosis of the Dutchman, as, 

in company with his angel of deliverance, he rises from 

the sea, and in glory ascends to heaven. 


On Friday evening the overture to Der Fliegende 
Hollinder was followed by the lovely “ Bridal Procession ™ 
from Lohengrin, surely one of the most graceful and 
poetical effusions that ever musician penned, the selection 
also including Elsa's noble song, and the brilliant, vigorous, 
utterly irresistible “‘ introduction to the third act,” which 
was, of course, vociferously re-demanded. This “ third 
act,” by-the-bye, is, as even Wagner's detractors admit, 
one of the most pure and unaffectedly beautiful composi- 
tions to be heard on the dramatic stage. In reference to the 
prelude, we quote the following passage from Liszt:—* Le 
morceau instrumental qui ouvre le troisiéme act, a plus de 
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cent mesures d’un mouvement vif, il respire un air de féte 
et de noble réjouissance; il nous depeint les scénes de 
joie et de contentement qui out suivi les rites du mariage 
chrétien. En l'écoutant on se représente les paladins et 
leurs joites, on croit reconnaitre les signaux des tournois, 
et les clarions annoncant les brilliantes passes d’4rmes qui 
devaient illustrer les fétes et les noces de si hauts et 
puissans Seigneurs.” The selection from Tannhduser 
comprised Elizabeth’s Prayer and the always admired over- 
ture, the scheme of which is too well known to require 
detailed description. The leading themes—the gradually 
approaching and receding chant of the pilgrims, the dizzy 
motions of the voluptuous dance music by which it is 
succeeded, the jubilant love song of Tannhauser, the wild 
strains describing the revelry of the Venusberg, and the 
splendid finale when the power of religion once more 
acquires an ascendancy, are now, thanks to such concerts 
as those given by the Wagner Society and at the Crystal 
Palace, familiar to every amateur. But, undoubtedly, the 
most remarkable feature of the evening’s performance was 
the selection from Tristan und Isolde. This much-decried 
work was first performed at Munich, in 1865, its production 
following that of Lohengrin by fifteen years. It displays a 
complete freedom from the fetters of conventional operatic 
forms, with which Wagner, in this effort of, as he believes, 
the full maturity of his genius, has broken finally and 
irrevocably. In Tristan und Isolde we no longer find the 
language of dramatic expression led into the artificial 
channels of Aria and Cavatina. It is in this opera, too, 
that we discover the orchestra obtaining a range of 
emotional expression which enables it to assume the 
function of the chorus in Greek tragedy, accompanying 
the action of the play like an unceasing, passionate under- 
current. After what we have said, it cannot surprise our 
readers to hear that Tristan has become the bone of 
contention between the adherents of the Conservative 
and Liberal schools of music. Many persons who 
greatly admire certain parts of Tannhduser and 
Lohengrin draw the line at Tristan und Isolde, 
which we have heard described as a “ mistake” and 
‘a cold mystical outline,” though, indeed, the music is 
remarkable for its intensely passionate expression. The 
subject of this tragedy is taken from the poem of Gott- 
fried von Strassburg. The scene opens on board the 
vessel destined to carry the unwilling Irish bride Isolde to 
old King Marke. Despair and love’s disappointment, 
together with the insult inflicted upon her family by 
Tristan’s victory over her relative Morolt, drive Isolde to 
the determination of destroying her own life and that of 
her beloved enemy at the same time. Tristan is invited to 
drink the cup of atonement, but without Isolde’s know- 
ledge the prepared poisonous draught has been changed 
by her companion, Brangaene, for a love philter. In the 
second act we have described the secret meeting of the 
lovers, which serves as the occasion for a duet forming 
one of the most attractive features of the opera. Betrayed 
by a faithless friend of Tristan’s, Melot by name, the 
lovers are surprised by King Marke, and Tristan, crushed 
by the silent reproach of his benefactor, makes a feigned 
attack on Melot, who pierces his defenceless breast. In 
the third act Tristan, lying in a state of unconsciousness 
at his castle in Brittany, is visited by Isolde; awaking at 
her .approach, he tears, in an ecstacy of joy, the bandage 
from his wound, and thus falls dead at the very moment 
when his lost love, famous for her skill in the healing art, 
comes to his rescue. Isolde expires on the body of her lover. 





The “selection” given at St. James’ Hall consisted éf 
the introduction to the drama and the dying scene of 
Isolde. As to the extreme beauty of the music, its melo. 
diousness, dramatic power, and passionate earnestness, its 
originality of conception and treatment, its pathos and 
tragic dignity, it is utterly impossible to convey an impres.- 
sion. We confess it freely, we were never so deeply moved 
as by the magnificent “prelude” played on Friday night. 
It is one long ever-developing melody—one prolonged 
rapture. It is the music of which one dreams, that is 
suggested by the waves breaking on the shore, by the 
wind rushing through the trees, by the spectacle of the 
Heavens on a starry night. It is utterly unlike any other 
music ; Beethoven never wrote anything finer, more noble, 
more tragic, more overwhelming. It is Shakespearian. 
After such a splendid—such a heavenly burst of genius, 
even such beautiful works as Tannhduser and Lohengrin 
sound formal and earthly. We fear that to the reader we 
may have appeared to be employing terms of hyperbole, to 
be dealing in what, vulgarly speaking, is known as “ gush,” 
but we repeat deliberately, and without affectation, the 
Prelude to Tristan und Isolde is the most magnificent 
piece of dramatic music we have ever heard. We had 
never believed that even Wagner, much as we admired 
him, was capable of such a work of genius. The concert 
concluded with the ‘“‘ Huldigungs March,” first written for 
a military band, and the concluding portion of which has 
been scored for a full orchestra by Joachim Raff. It isa 
vigorous, dashing, and inspiriting piece of music, with 
strongly marked and highly melodious themes, and dis- 
playing novelties of instrumentation on every page. But, 
placed as it was, it proved an anti-climax; after the 
Tristan Prelude it was like the full glare of the sun after 
the land of dreams and shadows; it brought us back to 
stern realities, and from the dim heights of mystic poetry 
to the ordinary workaday world in which we live and move 
and have our being. We should not forget to mention 
that both the march and the selection from Tristan were 
conducted by Dr. Hans von Bilow, who met with an 
enthusiastic reception, and played, with the greatest suc- 
cess and in the style of a true artist, the variations and 
fugue founded on a theme in the “ Eroica ” symphony. 

One more last word. It is always interesting to hear 
the opinion of outsiders, of members of the general public, 
of accidental visitors who have come without special know- 
ledge or interest, and with the vaguest possible idea of the 
matter under discussion. A gentleman seated next to us 
remarked that the overture to Der Fliegende Holldnder was 
“‘very pretty”—this in spite of the dictum of an influential 
contemporary, which described it as being ‘‘ to overtures 
in general what Caliban was to ordinary humanity.” He 
judged from the “ Bridal Procession” music to Lohengrin 
that the opera must be “ affecting,” and in this, perhaps, 
was not far wrong. He expressed his surprise at hearing 
that Wagner had ever written for the stage, and though 
owning that the composer’s name was comparatively un- 
familiar to him, stated his conviction that it could never be 
heard “ without a certain feeling of pleasure.’ What, how- 
ever, principally excited his interest and enthusiasm was 
the circumstance of Herr von Bilow, of whom he had no 
previous knowledge whatever, conducting the Prelude to 
Tristan “‘ without a book.” We are quite sure that, what- 


ever disappointment he may have experienced, owing to 
the strangeness and unfamiliarity of the music, was more 
than balanced by the delight and astonishment produced 
by the incident in question. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Taking of Alba, and other Poems and Trans- 
lations. By Lord Francis Hervey. Longmans 
and Co. 


It is pleasant to note the promise of a more poetic gene- 
ration in the coming race. Lord Francis Hervey’s little 
volume bespeaks culture and scholarship, which may 
serve, when he girds himself to a commensurate subject, 
tohelp him to a higher repute than he can attain from 
these’ pretty and tasteful prolusions. He has manifestly 
cultivated at school and college the art of translation with 
uncommon success, and we have no doubt that the fruits 
of this cultivation will appear not less thoroughly hereafter 
than now, when they seem to usurp almost undue promi- 
nence in his pages. There can be no doubt that the way 
to achieve poetic success in the estimation of the best 
judges, is to tread in the paths and tracks of ancient 
poetry, and to turn over in the mind and on the page the 
Greek and Latin models with careful study and assiduous 
practice. This Lord Francis Hervey has done. He 
begins with versions of Lucretius and Horace, goes on to 
turn some of our English poetry into Latin measures, and 
then devotes the latter half of his book to original pieces 
either in English or in Latin. And whilst the neatness of 
the classic models is emulated in the style of these latter, 
and the fancy infused into them betokens one who has 
innate pretensions to aspire to higher flights of poesy, we 
seem to discover in the appropriate titles with which he 
heads his several pieces, original or translated, a remark- 
able familiarity with the gems of either literature, which 
cannot fail to contribute to the making of a future poet. 

Occasionally we might take exception to an expression 
in his translations as, ¢.g., where “ Nudaque veritas ” 
reappears as ‘‘ Candour nude,”’ which does not strike us as 
elegant or happy; but such exceptions to a general rule of 
choice neatness are few and far between. In the trans- 
lation from which the instance just quoted comes, the 
version of two lines which we are about to cite will be 
approved as very neat— 


‘In frustra pino heu non ita creditum 
Poscis Virgilium deos.”’ 


* God lent, God took him. °*Tis a hapless doom: 
Then why thus idly pine.” 





Of versions into Latin one of the best is a copy of elegiacs 
representing Byron's Hebrew melody “ O! snatched away 
in Beauty’s Bloom,” which runs very nicely and easily, as 
these samples will testify sufficiently— 
* And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall sorrow lean her drooping head 
And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And lingering pause, and lightly tread, 
Fond wretch, as if her step disturbed the dead !” 
“‘ Sepius irrigui prope ccerula flumini rivi 
Suppositis manibus flebile fulta caput 
Multiplicas Pietas alet imo in pectore curas, 
Et levis incadet, vel trahet usque moras ; 
Sedula nequiquam quasi gressibus excitet Umbram, 
Vel redeat pigris sensus imaginibus.”’—P. 29. 


Perhaps a more quotable bit of translation, had we space 
for it, is a description of various woodland trees from 
“Cowper’s Task,” done into Latin hexameters which have, 
as they should have, a smack and savour of the Georgics. 

€ must also mention as very successful a version of one 
of the finest of the Silurists sacred songs into accentuated 





and rythmic medieval Latin. This is quite worthy of 
being studied by our readers, as are also several original 
Latin hymns which the author has attempted with no 
small success. A religious tone indeed is discoverable in 
very many of the subjects of Lord Francis’ muse, as also 
in their treatment, and this marks him as one who is not 
ashamed to dedicate his powers of song to the service of 
the sanctuary ; a dedication much to be prized in these days 
of worldly and electic strains. But, indeed, the good taste, 
which his classical initiation has established and made 
a law with him, ensures all his experiments attaining a 
high level. ‘Alba diruta,” which gives a name to the 
volume, is a short but pictorial sketch. Some of the 
love-poems—e.g., ‘‘ They bid me think of no man,” p. 157, 
and ‘“‘Gliscit Amor,” p. 159, are pretty and tender. And 
those which are inspired by Holy Writ, and sacred scenes 
or services are of a higher and more enduring tone; but, 
in truth, the author handles with grace each topic which 
he touches, as will be seen in the sample which we are 
about to give (we can give no more) of his original muse— 
the motto of which is 


**It Ver et Venus, et Veris prenuncius ante 
Pennatus graditur Zephyrus.” 


** Now April woos with soft delicious breath 
The sheathéd bud to burst its darksome lair ; 
Doffs with impatient hand her wintry wreath, 
And flings her tresses to the wanton air. 


‘* Now Spring and Flora lead the vernal march, 

With louder music shake the silvan choirs ; 
Now sprouts anew the rosy-tassell’d larch, 
Anew the crocus shews his golden fires. 


‘‘ By reed-fringed pool, and arrowy gleaming rill 
Half wrapt in moss, the tufted violets peer, 
Or oxlip faint or flaming daffodil, 
Or feathery brakes uncoiled their heads uprear. 


All nature wakes to life, and I with her: 
I may not sleep when all things are astir.”—P. 86. 


When he can write such English verses as these, and 
evince such love of Nature, the poet’s truest muse, we are 
persuaded that we shall hear again of Lord Francis 
Hervey in the field of poesy. 


Germany and France. A Popular History of the 
Franco-German War. By Exinu Ricxw. In Two 
Volumes. James Hagger. 

[First Notice.) 

It is not an easy matter to write a history in monthly 
or weekly parts; a work brought out under these con- 
ditions can hardly escape being disjointed and fragmentary, 
and, however much ability it may display as respects 
detail, it can scarcely be satisfactory as a whole. It is a 
credit to Mr. Rich that he has succeeded so well in over- 
coming the difficulties of his task. The work before us 
has many very decided merits, and can even boast a certain 
unity of treatment. The author has a fluent pen, and con- 
siderable graphic skill. His volumes are not a mere 
réchaugfé of newspaper matter, a mere piecing together of 
scraps from war correspondents’ letters, but a vigorous 
narrative, marked by genuine literary power, and displaying 
a very commendable exercise of the reflective faculties on 
the part of the author. Not merely the war, but the causes 
of the war, are subjected to treatment, and if the writer has 
a certain bias, it never leads him into misrepresentations, 
but serves only to impart a greater vivacity to the narra- 
tive. Let philosophers and critics say what they please, 
thoroughly impartial history is but poor stuff, but the 
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dullest reading, and we doubt whether the purely judicial, | a chapter on The Disturbance of the Balance of Power in 
unenthusiastic, unimaginative mind is the one best calcu- | Europe, the topics subsequently treated, and that at 
lated to give new life to the events of the past. Mr. | considerable length, being the growth of Prussia, the 
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Rich's history, which takes the form of two bulky and | origin of the Schleswig-Holstein Question, the Danie 
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and Italian alliance, the Italian campaign against 
Austria, the Battle of Koeniggratz, the Luxembourg 
Question, the Belgian Railway Question, the political 
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immediately prior to the declaration of war. In addi- 
tion to the above subjects, we find reference of no 
passing or superficial kind made to such matters as the 
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RETURN OF THE LANDWEHR GUARD TO BERLIN. 


(From “ Germany and France.”) 


ttisis of 1869-70, the Plebiscite, the Spanish Revolu- 
tion and Prince Leopold, and the excitement in France 
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second division of the first volume opens with the declara- 
tion of war, and ends with the advance of the Germans on 
Paris. We have said already that the work of which we 
speak is written with much graphic power; we may add 
that in an unpretending way it throws much novel light on 
various somewhat obscure situations of the great drama 
that has lately been played upon the continent of Europe. 
Without ever déscending to triviality, the author contrives 
a judicious mixture of narrative and anecdote, his statistics 
are distinguished for unusual correctness, and are full 
without being wearisome; altogether we are inclined to 
say that Mr. Rich has produced one of the best, if not the 
very best, Popular Histories of the War that has yet been 
laid before the public. Space precludes our writing at 
greater length for the present, but we trust to be able to 
revert to the subject of our notice on a future and early 
occasion. Of the illustrations; which are of varying merit, 
a specimen is given in our columns. 


Effie’s Game. 
and Co. 

Mr. Clayton is, we imagine, from the style of his book 
a young writter who has been induced to write a novel 
by seeing how very little effort is really required to do so. 
His work is harmless and inoffensive in tone, and has 
some really creditable features. We have no sensational 
episodes, and no death-beds, not eévén a bad illness. 
Indeed the utter absence of any thing like sensation is 
very remarkable. The heroine goes for a yachting excur- 
sion, and is not shipwrecked; she is jilted in a heartless 
manner and has only a bad headache and slight fever in 
consequence, and finally we have a long account of a 
skating party without anybody falling through the ice. 
Our experience of novels naturally led us to expect at 
least some terrible accident, but we were disappointed in 
our expectations, and we must say that we are very thankful 
to Mr. Clayton for havifig resisted temptation so manfully. 
But the principal merits of the book are of a very negative 
kind; there is no harm about it, but on the other hand 
there is but little to commend or to interest. The work 
is filled with commonplace details and trivial events which 
might be worth recording in a school girls’ journal, but are 
scarcely worth binding up in volumes to be sold as a 
novel. We have plenty of pages like the following speci- 
men :— 

‘* Effiie was in wild spirits. Her uncle had given her a very pretty 
locket and chain, to commemorate her saving congas her nineteenth 
year. Constance gave her an ivory Prayer-book, the object of many 
a young lady’s ambition, and a worthier one too than those steel chains 
which, under the name of chatelaines, in past days girls used to hang 
from their waist, and without which they were apt to think life rather 
incomplete. And Mrs. Robartes had ornamented her soft white muslin 
dress with a pretty, pale green sash and ribbons, which improved it 
very much. Altogether, like everything in this new life of Effie’s, it 
was enchantingly different to a birthday at school.” 


Nor does Mr. Clayton shine in description.- We have 
no “ word-painting” of any kind, and Effie herself is a very 
feebly drawn character. Our author has too an unpleasant 
trick much affected by tenth rate writers, of trying to 
give an idea of reality to his story, by professing that he 
has drawn Effie exactly from life, and by the use of such 
phrases as “It would have been pleasanter to have 
described her as perfect,” and ‘‘ Constance was far more 
estimable ; but I do not myself like her so well.” Moreover, 
Mr. Clayton is fond of moral reflections which might 
certainly have had the charm of novelty in primeval days, 
and might be pleasing to an “ Indian of untutored mind,” 
but which we have read many times before. The second 
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2 the first, and as Mr 
Clayton begins to feel his feet, he writes more vigorously. 
and occasionally gives us some fair bits of composition’ 
And this gives us some hope that he may, if he perse. 
veres, by the time he has written twenty novels, produce a 
good one. Only, in his own interest as well as that of 
critics and public, let us advise him to burn the first 
nineteen, and he will probably realise the old legend of the 
Sibyl and get as good a price for his unburnt volumes as 
for the whole mass he has written. What “ Effie’s game” 
is, a few lines will tell. Effie is the niece of one General 
Laurence. She falls in love with Gerard Beverley, the 
general's aide-de-camp, who proposes to her on board a 
yacht, and then writes and breaks the match off on the 
plea of poverty, having conveniently obtained a post in 
the Abyssinian expedition. Thereupon Effie goes to stay 
with a friend in the country and meets with a talented 
journalist named Ralph Hilton, who on one of ‘a few 
days towards the end of April on which it would be 
difficult even for the liveliest imagination to improve,” 
takes advantage of the genial influence of the fine weather 
and meeting her at the station “‘ gave her no formal 
greeting ; but— . 

“ Effie,” he said at length, taking her hand, “ the winter is over, and 
the spring here. You won't send me back into winter,” he pleaded, 
*‘ you will let it always be spring for us ?” 

‘* Till it becomes summer,” she whispered. 

“Bless you my own dearest one,” he said, as he took her in his 
arms. 


What might have been Mr. Hilton’s luck, if he had 
been favoured with the perpetual east winds we have had 
this year, we don’t know. “ Effie’s Game” is ended by 
this episode, and a short coda winds up a book which, 
though harmless, is most certainly very slight and trivial. 


Vie Militaire et Religieuse au Moyen Age. Par 
Paut Lacrorx. Illustré. Paris Libraire de Firmin 
Didot Fréres. 

[Seconp Norice.] 


On turning over the pages of M. Paul Lacroix’ magni- 
ficent volume, one is struck with the extreme beauty of 
the engravings taken from the old missals or frescoes and 
representing incidents in the lives of the numerous saints 
of the Roman Catholic church. The chapter on the 
religious orders gives some very curious particulars as to 
the foundation of many of the principal monasteries. The 
monks have so often been accused of prejudice against 
the diffusion of learning, and of having contributed 
materially to the general state of ignorance in the middle 
ages, that it is useful to be reminded of the real services 
which they did to literature. To their efforts we owe most 
of the manuscripts which have come down to us, and it 
is difficult even to imagine the immense laboriousness of the 
task of the copyist. In a passage from the “ Institutes 
of Cassiodorus, the minister of Theodoric and founder of 
the monastery of Viviers in Calabria, which contained one 
of the richest libraries in the world, we have a strik:ng 
tribute paid to the industry of the copyist monks. We 
quote the translation which M. Paul Lacroix gives us :— 

“ Javoue, mes fréres, que de tous les travaux du corps qui peuvent 
vous convenir, celui de copier les livres a constamment été dans mes 

oats, plus que tout autre; d’autant plus que, par cet exercise de 
esprit sur les saintes Ecritures, on s’instruit et l'on adresse aux autres, 
qui sont appelés 4 vous lire, une espece d’instruction orale. C'est 
précher de la main, en convertissant les doigts en instruments de 
arole; c’est annoncer aux hommes, silencieusement, un texte pour 
eur salut ; c’est combattre le démon avec l’encre et la plume. Autant 
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de mots qu’écrit l’antiquaire, autant de plaies que le démon re¢oit. 
Immobile sur son siége, pour copier des livres, le solitaire voyage en 
divers payS, sans sortir de sa place, et le travail de ses mains se fait 
sentir Dates ou il n’est point.” 

The well-known motto Laborare est orare has often been 
grandly exemplified by many of the religious orders, but it 
is doubtful if it has ever found such thorough application 
asin the hands of the copyist monks. According to M. 
Lacroix, at the monastery of St. Martin at Tours, the only 
occupation of the monks was perpetual copying and 
instruction in the art. 

From the earliest ages of the church the virtue of 
charity has been held in high estimation, and an order was 
eatly instituted for its practice. The martyr St. Laurence 
belonged to the order of deacons, who were charged with 
the duty of ministering to the poor. He received from the 
Pope Sixtus II. the treasures of the church to distribute 
among the poor. He was summoned before the prefect 
and ordered to give up all his treasures, for the King had 
need of them to pay for the entertainment of his troops. 
We quote the continuance of the story from M. Lacroix :— 

“J’ avoue que notre église est riche, répond le saint diacre; je vous 
présenterai ce que nous avons de plus précieux; accordez moi trois jours 
pour mettre toute en ordre. ‘Il profite du délai pour rassembler les 
pauvres qu’il nourrissait ; il leur fait le partage de l’or et de l’argent. 
Au jour dit le préfet vient: Laurent lui go ye: cette foule de pauvres 
tt destropiés, et avec une sainte fierté, qu’il va expier en mourant a 
petit feu sur un gril d’or il défiera encore ses bourreaux: ‘ Voila,’ dit-il, 
‘nos trésors que je vous ai promis: l’or véritable, c’est la lumiére divine 
qui éclaire ces pauvres, disciples et fréres de Jésus-Christ.’” 


Many are the instances of charity given. Placilla, the 
wife of the Emperor Theodosius, passed day after day in 
the hospitals tending the sick, shrinking from no contagion, 
dreading no disease. St. Pulcheria, the daughter of an 
Emperor, devoted herself to the poor; St. Paula, left a 
rich widow at the age of thirty, spent all her substance on 
the sick and needy, and died so poor that the expenses of 
her funeral had to be defrayed by charity, and her daugh- 
ter, says M. Lacroix, who closed her eyes, ‘“ n’hérita d’elle 
que la foi et la charité.” But, perhaps, the most eminent 
ofall charitable persons was St. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, 
who not only during forty years fed, clothed, and com- 
forted the poor of his diocese, liberated insolvent debtors, 
and purchased liberty for slaves, but caused himself to be 
sold as a slave to Barbary in order to ransom the son of a 
poor widow. 

The chapters on heresies and persecution are somewhat 
one-sided in their treatment of the subject. In the present 
day it is a somewhat difficult and ungrateful task to defend 
the cruelties of the Inquisition, and we scarcely can blame 
M. Lacroix if he passes somewhat lightly over the sub- 
ject and touches, without going into any detail, the per- 
secutions commanded by the church. But, apart from 
any theological bias, it is, we think, hardly fair to dwell 

most exclusively on the tortures inflicted by the pro- 
testants on the Catholics. It is perfectly true that the 
ttuelties exercised towards Roman Catholics up to a not 
Very distant date were utterly unjustifiable, especially in 
the case of men who professed broad principles of tolera- 
tion, but the historian should, whatever his faith, exercise 
due impastiality. The illustrations of this subject repre- 
‘ent revolting cruelties practised by Dutch Protestants 
and French Huguenots, as well as simple executions in 
the time of Henry VIII. But M. Lacroix might just as 
Well have called to mind the Duke of Alva and various 

er well-known persecutors of our faith, and remembered 
the Huguenots had some grounds for complaining of 
Severity with which they were treated, and that the 





persecutions of Henry VIII. were certainly counterbalanced 
by the persecutions of Mary. Still these are minor 
blemishes on a work which is certainly unique in its 
beauty, and we gladly turn from persecution and heresy to 
call attention to the beautiful engraving we are enabled 
to give, copied from an original of Albert Durer, and 
representing a knight armed from head to foot going 
forth to war accompanied by sin and death. It is a speci- 
men of the many beautiful engravings, exquisite in design 
and finish, which abound in the book, and make it well 
worthy of a place on any table. 





ART SERIALS. 


The Art $ournal this month has for its large illustrations 
on steel the “Il Penseroso” of A. Johnston, C. Green’s 
“« Letter-bag,” and Turner's “‘ Scarborough,” the engravers 
respectively being J. Demannez, S. S. Smith, and W. 
Chapman. The first of these pictures represents a young 
female, three-quarter length, heavily draped, with a veil 
hanging loosely over her head and shoulders, and with a 
ponderous volume in the left hand, gazing upwards with a 
half pained, half rapturous expression. In the background 
are some ruins, above which is a somewhat sombre sky 
illumined by a single star. We must confess that as a 
whole this work is not greatly to our liking. It lacks 
genuine interest, the face is vague and conventional in 
treatment, and the general impression left on our mind is 
one of dullness, coldness and heaviness. The “ Letter- 
bag” is better, though there is something constrained in 
the attitudes of the figures, especially in that of the old 
gentleman seated in the chair, and the young lady in spite 
of a certain well-conveyed expression of curiosity, fails to 
excite our interest. The “draped model” is powerfully 
and not at all pleasantly suggested by this composition, 
which, however, is neatly and painstakingly put together 
and cleverly drawn. Without making any high pretensions 
it fulfills its purpose as a correct but not very original or 
thoughtful specimen of popular art; it has the merits of 
being pretty and easily intelligible. Of Turner's “ Scar- 
borough" we need scarcely speak, and words on this sub- 
ject being uncalled for, we pass on to the wood engravings, 
for the number and béauty of which this publication has 
long been kable. After a series of “ cuts "’ illustrating 
the aspect of the Dee, and of which we may single out for 
honourable mention two rematkably pretty and truly Eng- 
lish sketches, the one of Overton Church, the other of 
Bangor Bridge, we find ourselves, at the close of a chapter 
on Ornamental Art and a second entitled “Art in the 
Belfry,” on the bosom of the silver Thames, where 
the draughtsman, Mr. A. R. Robertson, initiates us 
into the mysteries of ‘Putting Down Grig-wheels.” 
In reference to the engraving we have named, we 
would remark the graphic, forcible, and thoroughly 
true drawing of the whole, but more particularly the 
admirable effect of the water in the middle distance, 
and the highly suggestive background of perfectly flat 
and scantily wooded country. Both the figure of the 
girl and that of the man deserve high praise. Capital too, 
equally graphic, equally breezy and true to nature, is 
‘‘Moor-hen shooting,” and there is not only much clever 
drawing, but a spice of humour in “Feeding Ducks.” 
Few more attractive serials have appeared in any paper of 
late than that given in the Art Journal under the title of 
‘“* Life on the Thames.” The concluding engravings in 
this number, of which there are several, are devoted to the 
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Vienna Exhibition, various objects of art being represented | to be conveyed, that of the girl being decidedly too graye, 
and a large illustration given of the building itself. Bossuet’s “‘ Religious Procession ” has all the breadth and 

The three “heliotypes” in Art represent as many | harmony of colour for which that artist is famous; the 
diverse subjects, being respectively F. T. Schaggeny’s | merits of the work, however, are scarcely conveyed by the 
‘«‘ Young Italian Girl,” F. Bossuet’s ‘ Religious Procession | engraving, which is heavy and obscure in parts. No one 
in Seville,” and “ The Fairies’ Frolic” of J. Lawlor, this | can question the grace, beauty, and life-like negligence of 











LE CHEVALIER DE LA MORT. 
(From “Vie Militaire et Religieuse au Moyen Age.”) 


last being a group somewhat in the Canova style. There | Schaggeny’s little Italian maiden, but here, again, the 
is much grace and some clever modelling displayed, | effect is marred by a rough and blurred impression. We 
especially as regards the lower limbs, but a lack of | could only wish that the “heliotype” process were more 
spontaneity and animation are apparent, and the waist of | certain in its operation. Its one grand merit 1s that it 
the female figure is surely unnecessarily large. ‘The boy’s | really and truthfully reproduces the sou/ of a picture, an 
face is the more in accordance with the sentiment intended | this makes us regret the more that it should be so defective 
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in the matter of sharpness and brilliancy. There is a cer- 
tain deadness and heaviness about these works which goes 
far to damage their popularity, at least with the multitude, 
which, above everything, looks for delicacy and finish. 


ite 
> 





GERMANY. 


Tue book lately mentioned by me as forthcoming—“ The 
Intellectual Life of Denmark, Excursions into the Domains 
of Art, Literature, Politics and Journalism of the Scandi- 
pavian North,”’ by Adolf Strodtmann (Berlin, Paetel 
Brothers), has just left the press. It is a true relief for 
once to have come across a work which contains positive 
information, and of quite a novel kind. Indeed, to most 
readers, it will be, as it has been to the present writer, like 
anew revelation, like the discovery of a new island. Cer- 
tainly, Denmark is not at our antipodes, nor the ultima 
Thule of civilization. On the contrary, it lies at our very 
doors, is a member of our own Teutonic family; her Thor- 
waldsen among artists is a name of world-wide renown ; 
her Ochlenschlager, Andersen, H. Herz, Goldschmid, and 
some few others among poets and writers are not unknown 
to fame ; but, beyond that handful of names, who knows 
anything of modern Danish wit and literature? Even the 
above would be sealed for us with seven seals, had not 
their works been rendered accessible by means of 
German versions. And here, now, comes a man, who, 
combining with an intimate knowledge of the Danish and 
Norwegian languages and literature, great ability as a 
translator—metrical, as well as prose—and an admirable 
judgment of art, opens up to us quite a new world of art 
and literature, or, at least, acts as pioneer in paving the 
way to it. for those who choose to follow in his footsteps, 
and, by mastering the language of the country, conquer for 
themselves a new territory of a culture equal to the highest 
achieved in modern times. Her defeat by the Germans 
has thrown back Denmark on herself. Since 1848, when 
the Schleswig-Holstein question began to assume a 
threatening aspect, and mutual animosity sprang up be- 
tween the two kindred nations, they have become estranged 
fom each other in all intellectual matters too, and Den- 
mark, in her sullen, though pardonable hatred of Germany, 
thus became isolated, and chose to retire within herself. 
In thus pursuing her own independent path she seems cer- 
tainly to have greatly benefited, if we are to judge from 
the artistic and literary works she has produced within the 
quarter of a century just passed. In pointing them out to 
us, Strodtmann was actuated by the laudable wish of con- 
tributing, so far as in his power lay, to refasten the bond 
of the intellectual communication between Germany and 
the Scandinavian North, so rudely cut asunder in the year 
1848. He is, however, of opinion, that the isolation of 
Denmark must, in the long run, prove prejudicial to her 
intellectual and political development; but, above all, he 
wishes to show that the high achievements in literature 
and art of that much calumniated, though, at bottom, able 
and sound people, are well calculated to afford Germany 
both useful suggestions and wholesome lessons. 
: How thoroughly Teutonic, the bitter animosity of her press 
against Germany notwithstanding, Denmark, at heart is, 
will be clear to anyone who is accustomed to look beneath 
the surface. Only a superficial observer will be misled by 
the French sympathies lately exhibited by the Danes. 

tis a case,” says our author, “ of love converted into 





hatred, of a wounded, noble pride, which, in its rage and 
despair, turns the sting against itself. The Danes neither 
have now, nor ever had, the least intellectual affinity with 
any Romance nation; French literature they regard now 
as they ever have, as immoral and frivolous ; they Hate the 
French mode of thought; the young ladies, since the study 
of German has become tabooed, learn of foreign languages 
almost exclusively the English, and both Italian and French 
music is treated much more unfairly in Denmark than in 
Germany. German music, on the contrary, is being culti- 
vated with an idolatrous worship ; from Kierkegaard down 
to the present time. Mozart is adored as a demigod, and 
within the last few years the Copenhagen public has 
applauded Wagner's operas with an enthusiasm bordering 
on fanaticism. All sympathy for France is mere empty 
show and political make-believe. If the craving for the 
return of the Danish districts of North Schleswig, which 
has become a vital political axiom with the Danes, were 
gratified, we are sure the whole of the nation would at once 
recollect its Teutonic origin, and throw itself with enthu- 
siasm into the fraternal embraces of Germany.” ‘There 
can, perhaps, be no better indication of the moral and 
intellectual soundness of a nation than the condition of its 
stage. And on this head Strodtmann is in a position to 
bear the rare testimony, and impartial enough to declare, 
that it is a more sanctified temple of dramatic art than 
most of the larger stages in Germany, the Court (or Royal) 
theatres not excepted. The creations of the most eminent 
Danish and Norwegian poets are there constantly repre- 
sented, and of foreign dramatists Shakespeare’s pieces are 
most frequently performed, while Offenbach’s operettas 
and the licentious productions of the French playwrights 
are only brought out on the low-class stages of the town. 


Danish art is treated in Chapter V., a Chapter remarkable 
both for its matter and, as already stated, for the sound 
azt criticism displayed by the author. Chapter VI. treats 
of the northern national character of Danish literature and 
the influence on it of the romantic school of Germany. 
Chapter VII. acquaints us with the state and history of 
esthetic criticism in Denmark,*and with such foremost 
representatives thereof as Heiberg, Kierkegaard, Héedt, 
Grundtvig, Petersen, and, last, though not least, Georg 
Brandes. The last, still a young man, has particularly 
distinguished himself by his quite recently published work, 
‘“‘The Principal Currents of the Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” being a series of lectures delivered by 
him last year at the Copenhagen University. A German 
translation of the work has already appeared. Brandes, in 
his turn, has translated Mr. J. Stuart Mill's “ Political 
Economy,” and, by way of appendix, Strodtmann has given 
us the able critic’s ‘‘ Analysis of Andersen as a Writer of 
Tales.”’ The first named, Heiberg, was the intellectual 
and literary educator of his nation in the present century ; 
‘for two decennia,” says our author, “he ruled with an 
absolute sway the literature of Denmark.”’ Next to him 
ranks Grandtvig, who has given recent Danish literature a 
religious tinge. 

In Chapter VIII. we make the acquaintance of, perhaps, 
the most remarkable poetical production of our times, viz., 
that of “‘Adam Homo,” a humorous heroic poem by 
Frederick Paludan-Miller. “It is a poem,” says our 
author, ‘‘ which, from an esthetic point of view, may give 
rise to just objections, but which stands out as something 
unique in the literatures of all nations, and which scourges 
the foibles and follies of human nature with more ruthless- 
ness than ever Juvenal or Petronius, Swift or Voltaire 
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ventured to employ. What, however, most distinguishes 
Paladan-Miller above all the authors of satirical poems 
that preceded him is the lofty moral pathos which urges 
him to sit in judgment, with inexorable rigour, upon the 
vices and sins of his generation.” 

The first volume of the poem appeared in the winter of 
1847, the second in 1850, and it has since gone through 
four large editions. It is divided into ten cantos, in the 
Don Juan metre, if one may judge of it from the specimens 
which Strodtmann gives us in an excellent German version. 
‘The entire work,” he says, in summing up its merits, “is 
one of the highest artistic finish, incomparable for intel- 
lectual depth, of the gravest moral tenour, of the most 
caustic wit, and, in its idyllic passages, of a rapturous 
poetical charm.” 

Chapters X. and XI. are of a political character, and treat 
of the Danish newspaper press, of the various political 
parties, and of the education of the people. Speaking of 
the public life of Denmark generally, its prospects do not 
seem to the author very cheering. ‘ Either some one 
superior mind, or a general breaking in of light and true 
mental culture,” says he, “‘ must effect a social and political 
reform, else, we fear, the political system of Denmark, and 
with it, too, the beautiful but lately developed flower of 
northern art and literature must irrecoverably perish.” 
From this opinion of so intelligent a judge as our author, 
itis evident that there is now, even as in the days of Prince 
Hamlet, “‘ something rotten in the state of Denmark.” 

The remaining three chapters are devoted to the Norwe- 
gian literature, and here it is Henrik Ibsen, who, both as a 
lyrical and dramatic poet, towers above all his Norwegian 
contemporaries, and, as it would seem, ranks among the 
first of other nations as well. Thus, for instance, of his 
dramatic poem “ Brand” Strodtmann says, “it is a creation 
to be compared, for depth of thought, with Goethe’s Faust 
alone, though it lacks clearness and intelligible motives.” 
But this is a production of older date. His more recent 
works bear a truly classical impress, the cadences of his 
passionate songs are of a bewitching euphony, and the life- 
like truth of his dramatic characters will elicit the admira- 
tion of even the most determined realist. Above all, his 
‘Pretenders to the Crown,” an historical drama, unites 
within itself all the excellences of his natural genius, and 
is, perhaps, our author opines, the greatest drama produced 
since Shakespeare’s days. A German translation of this 
latter, and of an admirable comedy, “The League of 
Youth,” has lately been brought out by the publishers of 
the present work. 

The political portions of the book I have left untouched ; 
but merely add that the still pending Danish Question is 
discussed with candour and ability, and in away, it is to 
be hoped, to soothe the sore and chafing spirits of the poor 
Danes. A translation of Strodtmann’s book into English is 
highly desirable. The author has not reserved his rights, 
so that anyone is at liberty to undertake the task. Perhaps 
your humbie servant will himself set about it. 


$< p~_—_— 


FRANCE. 





A fiercer struggle than ever between the Right and the 
Left is confidently looked forward to on the meeting again 
of the Assembly at Versailles. The dissolution cannot 


much longer be postponed. The interregnum, as an inter- 
regnum, is becoming universally intolerable. 


The Powers 





that be, are neither Fish, Flesh, nor yet Good Red Herrings, 
Frenchman want to know, at last, what is really to be the 
character of their new political institutions — whether 
they are to be the bond-fide outcome of Legitimism, 
Imperialism, or Republicanism. The Thiers’ Etat no 
longer suffices. And no wonder—remembering that, hale 
though he is, the Chief of the State is Seventy-seven. He 
is one of the forty immortals, no doubt, but his life for all 
that is precarious. After him may come the Deluge—and 
just possibly it may prove a Deluge of Petroleum. 

In English literature you have a poem on “ The Splendid 
Shilling.” In France they might very well have one now 
on “ The Splendid Franc ’—for a new serial issue has just 
been commenced of Littré’s magnificent ‘‘ Dictionnaire de 
la langue Francaise,” in weekly numbers, a franc a-piece, 
The work, which is published, of course, by Hachette, will 
be completed in 110 livraisons. 

Baron Hiibner has produced his ‘‘ Promenade Autour 
Du Monde.” Its success is such that the Paris wits say 
the book, like its author, will make the tour of the World. 
The writer, possibly without knowing it, has followed Dr. 
Johnson’s recommendation, and “ Surveyed Mankind from 
China to Peru.” In his favoured progress the archives of 
each county, in turn, have been thrown open to his inspec- 
tion. Of his opportunities he has certainly availed him- 
self. The book is filled from cover to cover with valuable 
information, delightfully conveyed. 

A miscellaneous work of a very attractive character, has 
just made its appearance. It is the tribute of sympathy 
offered by the writers of France, male and female, in aid of 
the expatriated inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine. It is 
simply entitled—* L’Offrande 4 |’ Alsace-Lorraine, par la 
Societé des gens de Lettres.” It comprises within it, con- 
tributions from Victor Hugo, Georges Sands, Erckmann- 
Chatrian, Edmond About, and Theophile Gautier, that of 
the last-mentioned, of course, appearing posthumously. 
Many other writers of less note assist also in the same 
good work. Their names, however, need not here be par- 
ticularized. Verse and prose, history, travel, biography, 
narrative, recollections, make up the contents, which it 1s 
safe to assert are never dull, but, on the contrary, are 
always entertaining, and some few among them, beautiful. 

George Ticknor’s great work on the History of Spanish 
Literature has just been translated for the first time into 
French by M. Magnabal and published in three noble 
volumes by Hachette. It is enriched with the notes and 
additions of the Spanish Commentators, Don Pascal de 
Gayangos and Don Henri de Vedia. 

A most attractive Anthology, entitled ‘Les Grands 
Ecrivains Francais,” by M. Alphonse Pagés, is passing 
through the press now in livraisons, rendered additionally 
attractive by being embeilished with engravings from 
authentic portraits and fac-similes of the different auto- 
graphs. Boileau and La Fontaine have already made theif 
appearance. Of the latter M. Pagé’s tersely and most 
happily remarks, “l'homme est absorbé en La Fontaine 
par le poéte.” 

A work that will have an irresistible attraction for all the 
admirers of genius throughout Christendom is now on the 
eve of publication. This is no other than ‘‘ La Correspon- 
dence de Jeunesse de M. de Lamartine.” The rest, in due 
course no doubt, will later on make its appearance. 
charming specimen of these earlier epistles of the author 
of ‘ Jocelyn” has come before me dated Macon, 12 Mars, 
1809, in which the young poet speaks of having read 
within the last few days Cicero’s ‘De Senectute’ 
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«De Amicitia.” At the close of his communication he 
refers to his having nearly finished ‘‘ Les Martyrs.” 


The other day the President of the Republic received 
the Director of the Academie Frangaise, M. Rousset, who 
came to announce the nomination of M. Viel-Castel. Later 
inthe afternoon he gave an audience to the ex-King of 
Naples. Afterwards he drove out in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

M. Achile de Vanlabelle, sometime Minister of Public 
Instruction, has published at Garnier Fréres a new edition 
of his famous work, having a title surely unwelcome to 
the ears of true republicans—‘‘ The History of Two 
Restorations.” It relates to events beginning in the Jan- 
vary of 1813, and ends with those which were consummated 
by the October of 1830. Strictly speaking, “‘The Two 
Restorations " would mean the first and second restora- 
tions, in 1814 and again in 1815, of Louis XVIII. If the 
accession to the throne of the Duke of Orleans is to be 
called a restoration, the same designation would apply yet 
more accurately to the accession to power of Napoleon 
Ill. either in 1848 or in 1852, as Prince, President, or as 
Emperor. M. de Vanlabelle fixed it, however, arbitrarily, 
tothe advent to the throne of the elder and the younger 
branch of the House of Bourbon. And with the materials 
relating to these two occasions he built up a narrative that 
toa nervous Republican reader is, to say the least of it— 
cautionary. 

Bret Harte has appeared in a French guise, thanks to 
M. Amédée Pichot and his collaborateur of the Revue 
Britannique. So far as the work has yet made way among 
the Parisians, the palm has certainly been carried off by 
“Le Bonheur du Camp-Rugissant,” otherwise, in the Eng- 
lish vernacular, ‘“‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

A Counseller of State of the Second Empire, Evariste 
Bavoux, has brought out his ‘“‘ souvenirs intimes” of the 
emperor in a volume simply but pathetically entitled, 
“Chislehurst—Tuileries.” It is a touching memento, and 
will be turned to for certain by future historians of 
Napoleon III. 

The translation into French of Colonel Sir Neil Camp- 
bell’s journal about “ Napoleon at Elba” has excited 
lively interest in regard to that least understood episode 
in the life of the world famous conqueror. It is received 
with eagerness by the French as giving a kind of finish- 
ing touch to the ‘“* Epopée Napoléonienne.” 

Gustave Doré’s ‘“‘ Rabelais ” is now in course of publi- 
tation—eight out of the forty instalments having already 
made their appearance. 

The Comte de Paris has embarked for Algeria, whither 
he has accompanied his brother, the Duc de Chartre, on 
his way to rejoin his regiment. 

A new edition is announced of M. Figuier’s “ Vies des 
Savants Illustres.” 

At the Théatre du Chateau d’Eau a revue, entitled 
Aristophane & Paris has been eminently successful. 

Music is giving place to the drama at the Gaité, 
although that house still remains under the direction of M. 
Offenbach. ' 

For once a French dramatist has borrowed a notion 
from an English one. Mark Lemon's Ladies Club— 
has in it the root idea of the Club des Désesperés now 
Performing at the Théatre de la Renaissance. 

The grand dramatic attraction at Paris just now is the 
revival of L’Ecole des Femmes at the Comédie with M. 
Got in his favourite character. a 

The Salon of 1873 is, in one sense, regrettable for this— 
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that it includes within its collection nothing whatever from 
the hand of Géréme, from that of Rosa Bonheur, or from 
that of Meisonnier. It is chiefly remarkable at the same 
time, for an exquisitely pathetic painting by Madame 
Browne, a capital frost scene by M. Frére, a fine equestrian 
portrait by M. Duran, and for a couple of splendid portraits 
by M. Cabanel. Among the more noticeable marble busts 
are those of M. de Lesseps, by Adam Salomon, and Mar- 
shal Moncey, by Doublemard. 

Uncertainty still prevails as to when, if at all, Marshal 
Bazaine’s trial will be commenced. 


+ 


MAGAZINES FOR MAY. 





[Seconp Norice.] 


Grave and Gay does not reach a high literary level, yet 
the contents are fairly amusing. The serial stories are 
Mrs. Stredder’s ‘‘ Reversal of the Decree,” and a transla- 
tion from Dumas, “ Blanche de Beaulieu,” which, perhaps, 
we are mistaken in imagining that we have seen in print 
before. ‘The Pulpit and the Stage”’’ is written with 
sense, and ‘‘ Social Popes” is a good subject, if not very 
successfully treated. The Magazine is overweighted with 
poetry of rather a feeble order. Frederick Tennyson con- 
tributes “ Love’s Birthday,” and a fresh effusion by the 
same author is promised for the ensuing number. 

The literary matter of the St. Paul's Magazine is more 
attractive than its very sombre cover. There is something 
to suit all tastes, and the articles are really thoughtfully 
written, and not “ padding.” ‘‘ An Irreconcileable”’ dis- 
courses in pleasant fashion on Charles Knight's “ Penny 
Magazine,” ‘“‘ Timon Fieldmouse”’ contributes an essay on 
the text, ‘‘ Casimir Maremma,’’ and George Barnett Smith, 
in speaking of George Elliott, describes her ‘ Middle- 
march"’ as ‘‘beyond all question her greatest literary 
offspring.”” The serial stories, without which no Magazine 
nowadays would be complete, are ‘‘ Mr. Carington,” and 
‘‘ Margaret and Elizabeth,” by Miss Katharine Saunders.” 
We should not forget to mention that thee is a charming 
contribution entitled “ After Night—Day,” by the author 
of the “ Rose Garden.” 

The Victoria Magazine has an interesting article on 
‘‘ Photography, as an Industrial Occupation for Women.” 
The “ Rise of the Elfin Republic” strikes us as a mistake, 
this sort of thing having been overdone of late. Miss 
Emily Faithful continues her “Letters from America,” 
and Mr. E. Roscoe, discoursing of Lord Lytton, expresses 
the opinion that the ‘“‘ Coming Race ” is not worthy of his 
pen. ‘ Extracts from the Press” is one of the features of 
this periodical. 

Golden Hours, which, so far as appearances are con- 
cerned, is not unsuggestive of Good Words, is chiefly 
remarkable for a paper on the Poor of Paris. The 
contents generally, may be described as equal to the 
average, and fairly interesting ; we fail, however, to dis- 
cover anything of note. The engravings are somewhat 
hard, and the Magazine, though staid and “ improving” in 
tone, is somewhat deficient in sparkle. 

Good Things thoroughly deserves its title. It is, no 
doubt, the best Magazine for young people, of the day. 
The articles and stories have all the merit of brevity, and 
are very briskly wiitten. The illustrations are capital, 
well executed, and popular in tone. A small “cut” to 
Tom Hood's “‘ Puzzledom” is especially quaint. Quality 
and quantity are here combined without stint. 
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Charing Cross, a new aspirant for popular favour, is 
scarcely likely to hit the mark. It is avowedly the work of 
amateurs, and this being the case, we doubt whether the 
members of the reading, or, shall we say, ‘‘ skimming” 
world, will be prepared to lay down their shillings very 
readily. There is so much ina name. However, we are 
bound to say that the various contributions display merit 
of some kind, though we cannot approve of “Seduction” 
as a topic for discussion in a monthly publication, intended 
for family reading. 

The Churchman's Shilling Magazine presents a varied 
and attractive table of contents. A capital paper is that 
on “ Beards, Clerical and Lay; Mr. John Piggot writes 
on “‘ Ancient Traditions,” and the Editor gives an interest- 
ing article on “John Keble” in one of a series of essays 
on “Recent Hymns and Hymnists.” A very attractive 
feature of this periodical is the paper on “‘ The Month: in 
the Church and the World.” 


Colburn’s New Monthly is remarkable for a_ very 
unsightly engraving. Besides the serial story ‘ Fairy 
Fenella,” there are a number of articles more or less 
entertaining, on such subjects as ‘Curiosities of Bird 
Legislation,” ‘‘Random Ideas,” and the ‘Season at 
Monaco.” The ‘‘Immortal Lexicographer’’ is likewise 
brought under discussion, perhaps a little late in the day, 
the copious footnotes not serving to make the article any 
the more attractive. 

The St. fames’ appears with a new and tasteful cover. 
Out of fourteen papers seven are serials, the most remark- 
able of these being Erckmann-Chatrian’'s ‘“‘ Two Brothers,” 
‘¢ The Cravens of Cravenscroft,’’ Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Work; or 
Christie’s Experiment,” and the narrative of a journey 
from the Earth to the Moon. The remainder of the con- 
tributions are up to the average. 


The People’s Magazine is full of interest, as usual. Both 
Mr. William Gilbert's story and Mrs. Riddell’s tale are 
continued. The Rev. F. M. Millard contributes an excel- 
lent paper on ‘ Chanting the Psalms,” we have the tenth 
of a very valuable series of articles on the pictures in the 
National Gallery, Mr. C. E. Maurice gives the ninth of his 
pages from English History, in the form of a memoir of Sir 
Harry Vane, the Rev. W. L. Loftie converses on “ Our 
English Bible,’’ and an idea may be formed of the remain- 
ing papers when we state that such subjects as the following 
are brought under discussion: “A Summer's Jaunt in 
Japan,” ‘Attempts at foreign intercourse with Corea,” 
‘Canoeing in Greenland,” ‘‘ Books for the Lending 
Library,” ‘ Tithes,” ‘ Natural History for May,” and 
‘* Thoughts for Sundays and Holidays.” A better maga- 
zine than the People’s for family reading it would be difficult 
to conceive, the illustrations alone are worth more than 
double the price charged for a single number—sixpence. 
We cannot pass on without singling out for honourable 
mention Mr. Warrington Morgan’s ‘* Home and a Sister,” 
and the admirably graphic and artistic, if very ugly, 
engraving to “‘ Bargarran’s Daughter.” 

The Quiver, like all the publications of Messrs. Cassell 
and Co., is remarkable in a pictorial sense. F. W. Law- 
son’s ‘“‘Grotto” is charming. There is much vigour, 
though some hardness, in John Proctor’s “ Battle of 
Hastings,” and we particularly admire the very forcible, 
natural, and lifelike illustrations to “ Better than Gold.” 
As respects the literary contents, we can only say that it is 
fully on a par with the pictorial—higher praise it would be 
difficult to bestow. 





THE THEATRES. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


Since our last notice Mdme. Christine Nilsson has made 
her rentrée as Margherita in Gounod’s opera, and Signor 
Campanini has appeared in two new characters, Faust and 
Raoul. The lady’s voice is as sweet in quality and her 
execution as neat and finished as it ever was, and her act- 
ing of the character is perhaps the best of all the ladies 
who have played the part of the frail heroine of Goethe, 
though in some respects the less refined Margherita which 
Mdme. Lucca gives us is more in keeping with the 
Gretchen of the great German poet. 

Signor Campanini’s Faust is an unequal impersonation, 
He has a tendency to save himself for great effects, which 
is deleterious to the completeness of his performance, 
Thus the first act was very ineffective, and fell almost flat; 
the air, ‘Salve dimora,” was, considering its difficulty, 
admirably sung, though not equal to the renderings of 
Signor Giuglini or of M. Capoul, whose version of the air 
we prefer. The greatest effort was reserved for the duel 
trio, in which his singing was extremely fine. 

The Mephistopheles was a débutant, Signor Castelmary, 
who was reported to be far superior even to that best of all 
fiends, M. Faure. M. Castelmary has a somewhat un- 
sympathetic voice, hard in quality, and strident rather 
than powerful. 

The Siebel was Mdlle. Justine Macvitz, a weak repre- 
sentative of the part. Mdlle. Macvitz has a pleasant 
voice, but she is totally inexperienced, and though she both 
sings and acts with evident pains and carefulness, her 
début has been a little premature. 

There is but little to say about the Huguenots, with 
Mdlles. Titiens, Ilma de Murska, and Trebelli in the 
leading ladies’ parts. Signor Campanini’s Raoul was in 
many respects, like his Faust. His opening air was 
ineffective, and, in the earlier scenes, including that with 
the Queen, he sang very tamely, and not always correctly. 
The duel septet was his first great “point.” Better still 
was the grand duet in which, roused by the example of 
Mdlle. Titiens, he shook off all his apathy, and exerted his 
full powers. Signor Medini, as “ Marcel,” proved himself, 
beyond doubt, the best bass we have had since Signor 
Rokitansky. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


More life has been infused into the performances at 
Covent Garden during the last few weeks. Divers débu- 
tantes have disappeared from the scene. ‘The revival of 
Guillaume Tell was noticeable on its first performance for 
a complete fiasco, Signor Urio, the Arnoldo, being quite 
unable to sing. On Saturday Signor Mongini, who has 
apparently seceded from Drury Lane, appeared as Arnoldo. 
M. Maurel, in spite of the adverse circumstances, made 4 
good impression as Tell, which is said to be his best part. 
He acted with great intelligence, and sang the music like 
a thorough artist. Mdlle. Sinico sang well as Mathilde. 
Mdlle. Sebel, a débutante who took the part of Jemmy; 
proved very weak; her voice is a light soprano, limited in 
compass and utterly incapable of filling such a house 4s 
Covent Garden. 

The performance of Linda di Chamouni on Saturday 
was one of the best we have ever known. Malle. Albani, 


who played the heroine, made a hit at the very outset with 
the popular “ O luce di quest ’anima,” executing her 8¢@ 
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with brilliant finish, and singing her staccato passages 
imeproachably. Her acting in the scenes with the old 
Marquis and her father was very striking. The last act, 
however, was perhaps the best of all. Mdlle. Albani has 
made a distinct step by her Linda. The lover was played 
by Signor Montanaro, who was more at home in the music 
of Donizetti than as Almaviva, and who sang in excellent 
style all through the opera. 

Mdlle. Scalchi sang the music of Pierotto as well as it 
could be sung; her voice seems to gain in richness of tone 
every time we hear her. M. Maurel, who played Antonio, 
showed the remarkable qualities he possesses, both his sing 
ingand acting being extremely fine. Signor Bagagiolo sang 
the music of the Prefect well. We never can manage to 
admire Signor Ciampi’s humour, but he certainly works 
hard, and has plenty (rather too much) of zeal. 








Mdlle. Lucca, who was announced to make her rentrée 
in April, will, we understand, on good authority, not appear 
at all this season. 





SURREY. 

Lady Audley’s Secret has been revived, for a short time, 
at the Surrey, pending the production of more important 
novelties. ‘The version of the drama is much compressed, 
and the story by no means distinctly worked out, but the 
audience seemed to follow the fortunes of the guilty heroine 
with much interest. Miss Blackwood, who plays Lady 
Audley, acts with her usual skill, but the part is not one 
very well adapted to her talents. The cold-blooded Robert 
Audley is well played by Mr. Murray Wood, and Mr. 
Kinghorne is a duly brutal Luke Marks. A “coloured 
tragedian’ is announced to appear on Saturday, the 17th 
as as Othello. We were glad to see the house well 

ed. 





GLOBE. 
_ Mr. Byron is the most provoking of all dramatists. He 
is capable of good work, and has produced many well-con- 
structed and thoroughly interesting plays. But he has 
apparently over-written himself, and keeps constantly 
teproducing the same ideas ; at times showing indications 
of going into a fresh path, but invariably disappointing 
expectation. His new piece produced at the Globe, Fine 
Feathers, is an instance of this. The main idea of the 
plot is much the same as that of Good News, and many 
similar pieces, of a poor man succeeding to a fortune and 
then turning his back on the girl he loves. Of course he 
loses his fortune, and the young lady, who has in the 
meantime become rich, easily forgives his fickleness. In 
Fine Feathers this idea has been much elaborated, and 
incidents added that have been the stock-in-trade of 
dramatists and novelists for many years. Briefly told, the 
story of Fine Feathers is this. Sir Richard Gaisford 
having died without making a will, Miss Edith Carlingford, 
his “ next of kin,” succeeds to the estate. Her succession 
means ruin to Mr. Griswold, the agent for the property, 
who has, in some unexplained way, encumbered the estate 
and neglected his charge. Fortunately for him, one Rum- 
alino, a Circus propriétor comes to his aid, and informs 
him that Sir Richard had, years ago, married a circus 
nider, by whom he had a son, who had been adopted and 
brought up by Rumbalino’s wife, and who, according to 
Rumbalino, will, if put in possession of his estate, over- 
Sok all of Griswold’s misappropriations. The son, Harry, 
‘cordingly takes possession of the estate. Miss Carling. 





ford comes to the conclusion that her best course is to 
marry the new baronet, and, by a feigned illness, plants 
herself in the house and tries to fascinate him, and win 
him away from Ruth, Rumbalino’s daughter, whom he is 
engaged to marry. In this she almost succeeds, but 
Madame Rumbalino, indignant at her adopted son showing 
himself ashamed of her, and faithless to Ruth, declares 
that she had changed the children at nurse and that Harry 
is her son, and Ruth the baronet’s daughter. Upon this 
Miss Carlingford somehow takes possession of the estate, 
and contests Ruth’s claim, though, as Harry has been let 
into possession, it is obvious that if Madame Rumbalino's 
tale be false Harry is the rightful heir, and that if true Ruth 
must succeed, and that in neither case can Miss Carlingford 
set up anyclaim. However, everything is made to depend 
gn the production of the case book of the doctor who was 
present at the births of Ruth and Harry. This is found 
and carelessly left lying on the table of Rumbalino's 
lodgings. Miss Carlingford sees it and is about to destroy 
it, when she is interrupted by Sir Richard himself, who is 
not dead after all, but has merely been “‘keeping out of 
the way.” Having frustrated her plan, Sir Richard 
declines to reclaim his estates, which he leaves quietly in 
possession of Ruth. 

The defects of the play are the artificiality and staleness 
of the situations, :nd the utter want of interest in the 
main characters, most of whom are mere puppets. The 
dialogue is in some places brilliant and effective, but often 
very tame and tedious, and we get tired of the perpetual 
rude repartees which are bandied freely between Ruth and 
Ethel. Indeed, all the high-life characters are mostly 
extremely rude. The principal character is the old circus 
master, Rumbalino, played naturally and with much 
quaint humour and quiet pathos by Mr. Compton. Next 
comes Dole, a “Chaucerian clown,” a melancholy wight 
whose jokes are failures, and whose general existence is 
soured by ill-success, and who is carefully and well-acted 
by Mr. E. W. Garden, whose make-up and impersonation 
is one of the best in the piece. Miss Larkin, as Rum- 
balino’s wife, likewise makes a good deal of her part. The 
scheming Ethel is not at all in Miss Rose Massey's line, 
and Mr. Montague can make but little of so utterly 
uninteresting a hero as Harry, though in the last act he 
plays with his old spirit. Miss C. Addison plays Ruth 
with her usual intelligence, but the part affoids her but 
little scope. Indeed, with the exception of the three 
circus people, the characters are very uninteresting and 
heavy; and the piece itself is scarcely worthy of Mr. 
Byron’s reputation. 


a 


HAMLET ON THE STAGE. 





ProsaBLy every actor, whatever his idiosyncracies, what- 
ever the particular direction of his talent, even though he 
be a low comedian of the first water, has an ambition to 
play Hamlet, nourishes the fond delusion that he alone 
could render a perfect and sufficient likeness of the Danish 
prince—if he had the chance. Every tyro aspires to the 
réle ; every professed tragedian attempts it ; every veteran 
in turn appears in the part, only to fail. A satisfactory 
Hamlet is not to be seen, never will be seen, that we may 
safely prophesy, in our day. Yet there are few dramas 
performed more frequently or that afford such general 
satisfaction. Perhaps the secret at the bottom of this is 
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that each of us broadly speaking, has a Hamlet self- 
formed in his mind’s eye; each of us compares what the 
player does with what he believes that he himself is 
capable of doing, or, at least, would be capable of doing 
after a course of training in the technicalities of the 
dramatic art. That Hamlet on the stage, whatever he 
may prove in a pecuniary sense, should be a failure artis- 
tically speaking, will puzzle no one who has really studied 
the character. Of all the creations of Shakespeare, it is 
the most difficult to understand, to realise as a consistent 
whole; it isso many-sided as to baffle the efforts of a very 
Crichton in the art of acting. For to be Hamlet one must be 
not only a genius, but a gentleman, not only a scholar, a 
thinker, a man of refinement, with the power to form a con- 
ception, but one must be endowed with the physical requi- 
sites to carry it into realisation, to endure the wear and tear 
of stage life, to thrust oneself tothe front. Whether a satis- 
factory, sufficient, and fairly comprehensive Hamlet has 
ever been seen may well be doubted; whether a Hamlet 
worthy of his name could be summoned on an emergency 
from the stage at any time within the ensuing twelve- 
month unhappily is a point not open to question at all. 
Hamlets there are, but not one of them approaches even 
remotely to the ideal that the least philosophical of play- 
goers has formed for himself. We have been told much 
of Kemble, of Edmund Kean, of Garrick. May it not 
fairly be suggested that our ancestors were less difficult to 
please than we should be. This is a more refined, a more 
critical age, education has spread, we have read and 
thought more, critics have multiplied, we are more 
sceptical, less disposed to take merit for granted, and 
the tone of much of our modern literature, whether 
in the form of poetry or fiction, would go far towards 
suggesting that we have almost a-‘morbid delight in 
the subtle analysis of character. Thus, we should not 
be satisfied with an effective rendering of the conventional 
Hamlet of the stage, we expect, or, at least, we desire, 
some shape to be given to what, without affectation, may 
be termed the chameleon-hued Hamlet of the original, a 
far more complex being, let it be noted, than the Prince of 
the footlights, of the orthodox acting edition. And that 
our dream could result in nothing but disappointment is 
scarcely to be doubted. It is not impossible—though even 
this is not so probable as some might imagine—that a 
good presentation might be given of a certain side of 
Hamlet's character, of Hamlet from a particular point of 
view, of Hamlet as he would be if sundry difficulties of the 
text could be surmounted, but to render the creation of 
Shakespeare with any fair degree of completeness would 
demand mental and physical qualifications of a kind that 
it is almost unjustifiable to look for in the same individual. 
To descend to instances in support of our theory. Fechter 
represented the light, airy, somewhat impetuous, some- 
what petulant, side of the character; John-Kemble was 
the dignified Prince; Edmund Kean, no doubt, could give 
expression to the latent passion and madness, proceeding 
from whatever cause, and occasionally bursting into fire, 
which, combined as they are with an unusual degree of 
refinement, delicacy, and gentleness, not unakin to re- 
morse, seem to render the creation of the poet so difficult 
of transference in a tangible, bodily form to the stage. 
As to the Hamlets of a later period, of our own day, they 
belong to one of two classes—the violent and the feeble. 
We see simply the rudeness, coarseness amounting almost 
to brutality, ungovernable fury, selfishness, and raving 
insanity of the character, or we are wearied with a highly 
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finished but utterly soulless study of a lay figure—a mere 
piecing together of inharmonious, but elaborately wrought 
details. The late Mr. Montgomery's Prince, though sug. 
gestive of much talent and reflection, and an extraordinary 
degree of painstaking on the part of the actor conveyed, as 
a whole, no definite impression whatever; the Danish 
hero of Mr. Phelps is a mere raving lunatic. We may 
go so far as to say, that the more a character of this sort is 
studied, of course, beyond a certain point, the less effective 
because the less emphatic and consistent will the repre- 
sentation be; by pruning, and altering, and reconsidering, 
and adding a touch here and removing a blemish there, all 
vitality will gradually be eliminated, and nothing but a 
vague shadow, a colourless sketch, will remain. Conse- 
quently we had better resign ourselves to the inevitable 
without delay; let us not expect a perfect Hamlet, for in 
that case our wishes will never be gratified, and owing to 
the reasons that we have indicated we shall merely be im- 
peding the course of true art. Let us be content if only a 
more forcible exposition be rendered of some one or two 
particular sides of the character, if only a more powerful 
impression can be conveyed to us of the prince in some few 
of his many varying moods, in his bursts of passion, in his 
moments of brooding thought, or in his hours of gentleness 
and affection, when he was all grace, suavity, and ease, 
the poet, the philosopher, the nobleman. Of one thing we 
may well be certain, no real advancement will be made so 
long as we bend our attention to criticism rather than crea- 
tion, so long as we bewilder and discourage the performer 
by over exactitude as to detail, so long as we lay stress on 
mere accessories and delight in introducing fresh readings 
and altering time-honoured stage arrangements of no im- 
portance. To seek for a more perfect representation of a 
play when once the leading réle is efficiently filled is no 
doubt a commendable task; to produce Hamlet with the 
strictest attention to detail, but with a mere crude sketch, 
a draped model, substituted for the central figure, seems to 
us, let us say it in all humility, something very like a waste 
of time, a mere act of pedantry. It is indeed simply a 
beginning at the wrong end, a total misconception of the 
functions of the stage, of the requirements of tragedy ; to 
employ a figure, a mere playing of Don Giovanni with the 
music of Mozart omitted. Hence it appears to us thatthe 
recent performance at the Crystal Palace, however well- 
intentioned, is calculated to obstruct rather than to 
advance the cause the promotion of which it had for its 
object. To lay overmuch stress on subordinate characters 
and points of minor importance, whether as respects stage 
arrangements or readings of the text, is simply to repeat 
the error of the late Charles Kean in another form. All 
Shakesperean representations must necessarily be impert- 
fect—never so imperfect as when the central figure, the 
animating spirit of the whole, is missing. 


> = 
MUSICAL NOTES. 


Herr Herseck, the Viennese chef d’orchestre, 18 10 
receive the decoration of the Iron Crown from te 
Emperor. 

The new opera Raphaél, by M. Giunti-Bellini, was 
announced for production last night (Wednesday) at the 
Athenée at Paris. has 
The magnificent organ erected by the firm of Cavaillé- 
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Coll, of Paris, for the Town Hall of Sheffield, was inau- 
gurated last week by numerous performances at the factory 
at Paris, the organists being Mr. Best and MM. Saint- 
Saens, Widor, and Guilmant. 

On Sunday and Monday two great Choral Concerts are 
to be given at Paris, forming part of the Moliére Festival, 
which commences to-day, and will be continued until 
Friday, the 23rd instant. 

M. Adrien Boieldieu is named an officer of the Paris 
Academy. 

Mdme. Adelina Patti is to give a concert in London in 
aid of the Mozart Foundation at Salzburg. 

A new anthem, specially composed for the occasion by 
Dr. Arnold, of Winchester, was to be sung at the after- 
noon service at the cathedral of that city, yesterday, in 
connection with the inaugural ceremony at the new muni- 
cipal offices. 

Mr. C. G. Verrinder, Mus. Bac., Oxon, on whom the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred the degree of 
Mus. Doc., by the advice of Sir F. G. Ousely, Sir J. Bene- 
dict, Sir G. J. Elvey, and Sir J. Goss, is chiefly known as 
a successful organist and choir-trainer, his compositions 
being limited in number and of little note. At Christ 
Church, Lancaster Gate, where he is organist and choir- 
master, Dr. Verrinder provides a service of the cathedral 
type, and he is also the musical director at a Jewish Syna- 
gogue, a somewhat strange combination of duties. The 
only other musical degree conferred by the present Arch- 
bishop was that of Mus. Doc. so worthily presented two 
years ago to Professor Oakeley, of Edinburgh. 

Mr. T. Ridley Prentice by his annual concert at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, announced for last night (Wed- 
nesday), closed a series of performances which have done 
much to promote a taste for music of the higher class. 
His chamber concerts at Brixton have been the means not 
only of familiarising the inhabitants of South London with 
the works of the great masters, produced in a style which 
would have been creditable even at the more famous 
Popular Concerts at St. James’ Hall, but they have also 
served to introduce to the public the works of Messrs. 
Prout and Holmes and other young English composers of 
chamber music, whose writings, though frequently possess- 
ing high merit, are but little known. Mr. Prentice has 
acted as director of the concerts, and has also materially 
contributed to their success by his skilful pianoforte playing. 

Mr. W. S. Hoyte, the organist of All Saints’, Margaret 
Street, directed what was, on the whole, a fairly satisfac- 
tory service at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Thursday evening 
last, when the Church of England Sunday School Institute 
celebrated its anniversary. There was a large choir of the 
London Diocesan Lay Helpers’ Association in addition to 
the choristers from All Saints’, and the music, including 
single chants for the psalms, composed for the occasion by 
Mr. Hoyte, the canticles to Dr. Stainer’s setting of the 
Parisian tones, “the Church’s One Foundation” to Aurelia, 
and an anthem, was well rendered. The accompaniments 
were played by Mr. South, of Ealing, and Mr. Hoyte 
played several voluntaries with his usual taste and facility 
of execution. Next Sunday evening another festival 
Service—that of the Lay Helpers’ Association—is to be 
held at the Cathedral, with Canon Liddon as the preacher, 
and as we go to press, the annual service of the Corpora- 
tion of the Sons of the Clergy, with Mendelssohn’s Hymn 
of Praise as the “anthem,” is taking place under the 

me, 

A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette has made what 





we regard as a most happy suggestion—that at the ap- 
proaching twentieth anniversary of the commencement of 
the Crystal Palace some testimonial shall be offered to Mr. 
Grove and Mr. Manns, who have been so largely concerned 
in the promotion of the concerts for which Sydenham has 


acquired a world-wide fame. Some such recognition of the ° 


labours of these gentlemen is, indeed, only just, and, as 
the writer argues, it would be a great want of sense merely 
to show honour to the Prince Consort and Sir Joseph 
Paxton for the conception of the idea and to ignore those 
who have so worthily carried it out. If we may supple- 
ment the proposal we would further suggest that a com- 
mittee of amateur and professional musicians should be 
formed to bring the matter practically before the music- 
loving public, who would not be slow to respond to the 
appeal. If ever the words, “‘Palmam qui meruit ferat,” 
applied in any case they unquestionably do so in this. 

Dr. Garrett has been appointed organist to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in the place of the late Dr. J. L. 
Hopkins. 

A special festival service, with a large choir, is to be 
held in the nave of Westminster Abbey on the afternoon of 
Thursday next (Ascension Day) in connection with the 
National Society for the Education of the Poor. 

The Civil Service Musical Society’s Soirée takes place 
next Tuesday evening at Willis’ Rooms. 

The concerts given since our last issue have been 
numerous and interesting. A fine, though somewhat 
noisy, performance of Elijah by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, on Friday, formed the last concert of its season, 
and although, being an additional concert, the subscribers 
were not entitled to seats, the hall was completely filled. 
On Saturday afternoon the concert for the benefit of Mr. 
J. G. Callcott, despite the absence of Mr. Santley, was a 
complete success, and included some part singing of the 
usual type of excellence, by Mr. Henry Leslie's choir. 
On Tuesday afternoon Herr Hans von Biilow, at the 
second of his pianoforte recitals, played Liszt’s transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A and other interesting numbers, his genius, 
apparently, finding better expression in the minor works 
than in the magna opera of the old masters. The most 
popular number in the programme appeared to be Chopin's 
Berceuse, which was unanimously re-demanded. The 
Doctor, however, declined to repeat it. Not the least 
striking feature in the recital was the marvellous manner 
in which the pianist played from first to last without a note 
of music before him. The Philharmonic Society’s Con- 
cert on Monday night, was noticeable for the first per- 
formance of a concerto for the violin, by Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren, played with charming finish and expression 
by Herr Straus. The symphonies—two of which are 
always given according to time-honored custom at these 
concerts—were Beethoven in C, and Mozart in C minor. 
On Tuesday evening the clever young organists, Charles 
and Arthur Le Jeune, gave a concert, with the assistance 
of their father and other artistes, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. 
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NEW MUSIC. 





Sacred Song. “The Hills of Light.” Franz Abt. (R. Cocks 
and Co.) The broad elegant sweep and decided character of 
this melody, are exceedingly effective. The clever, yet modest, 
symphonies and accompaniment unmistakeably proclaim the 
hand of an experienced and conscientious writer, 
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Song. ‘My Mother among the Angels.” Franz Abt. (R. 
Cocks and Co.) Has elegant sentences and well managed con- 
trasts, which with an artistic accompaniment form a very effec- 
tive and what will prove a popular song. 

Song. ‘Only One to Bless and Cheer Me.” W. }. Wrighton. 
(R. Cocks and Co.) Has effective melodic points, though one 
or two passages are a little passée. The composer, however, 
writes with method and judgment. 

Song. ‘* Village Bells.” Anne Fricker. (R. Cocks and Co.) 
To those who love the pleasing associations connected with 
“Village Bells,” this song will give pleasure; especially as it 
is simple and unaffected. It must be confessed, however, that 
its merits are more negative than positive. 

Song. “Oh! Would I were a Fairy Queen.” W. }. Wrighton. 
(R. Cocks and Co.) A simple pretty song. One or two chords 
in the piano part might be thinned with advantage, and there is 
a misprint in the second chord in the third bar of page 2. 


a 
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MUSICAL UNION. 








AN unusually fine performance, of the wisely chosen programme 
of the lastmeeting, made the occasion one of very high artistic 
interest. Haydn's Quartet in G, No. 41, Peyel Edition, opened 
the Matinée, admirably rendered by the great Belgian violinist, 
Vieuxtemps, with MM. Wiener, Van Waetfelghem, and Sasserre. 
Beethoven’s wonderfully picturesque Sonata for violin and piano- 
forte in C minor, Op. 30, was magnificently played by Vieuxtemps 
and the young Parisian pianist, M. Alfonse Duvernoy. The 
lofty sentiments and highly contrasted points of this — noble 
work were pronounced with marvellous fidelity, truthfulness, 
passion, and tenderness. As a player of concerted music M. 
Alfonse Duvernoy is hardly to be excelled; his sympathetic 
touch, nicely balanced phrasing, and lofty respect for the com- 
poser, made him a fit companion for even so great an artist as 
Vieuxtemps. The audience accepted with the utmost attention 
the remarkable performance given of this most poetical duet. 

In happy contrast, Beethoven’s Sonata was followed by 
Mozart's great Quintet in D, for strings; the broad harmonies, 
perfect art, tenderness, and vigorous freshness of this work can 
never fail in the hands of such artists, and after such evidently 
thoughtful preparation as the rendering under consideration dis- 
played, to invigorate, move, and charm the listeners. The 
exquisite points of the Adagio, and the bright, living sentences 
of the Allegro and Minuet, were vividly displayed in the version 
given. M. Sasserre played a cleverly conceived solo of his own. 
M. Duvernoy played very finely a Minuet of Schubert's, a Polo- 
naise of Chopin's, and a movement of Liszt's. M. Jaell is the 
pianist at the next Matinée; M. Vieuxtemps also appearing as 
leading violin. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson’s papers in regard to England and Russia 
in the East are nearly ready for publication. 

Wilkie’s picture of the “Cotter’s Saturday Night,’’ Frith’s 
“Claude Duval,” Webster’s “‘ Sick Child,” and Ary Scheffer’s 
“Christ Weeping over Jerusalem,” will all be sold under the 
hammer at Christie and Manson’s, on Saturday. ps 

We understand that the author of the much discussed art 
paper in the Quarterly is Mr. Beavington Atkinson. 
~ A new periodical, entitled Musée des deux Mondes, has lately 
appeared in Paris. It is entirely illustrated with coloured en- 
gravings of a high class. 

Richard Wagner is said to have visited London, though he 
refused to appear in public. 

According to an astounding statement in Lord Houghton’s 
** Monographs,” just published, Lord John Russell, at a private 
interview with Cardinal Wiseman, when the latter was simply 
Bishop of Melopotarmis and before he was nominated archbishop 
of Westminster, advised that prelate, just prior to his departure 
for Rome in 1849, to adopt the very course the statesman after- 
wards denounced in his Durham letter. The ex-Premier must 


surely answer this statement, or a new ridicule will fall upon 





“The Little Boy who chalked up ‘No Popery’ on Cardinal 
Wiseman’s door, and then ran away.” 

Gilbert 4 Beckett, one of the witty authors of The Happy Land, 
is now starting a new politico-satirical weekly periodical called 
Funius, every number of which will be illustrated with a coloured 
cartoon by a pitiless caricaturist. 

Lord Dalling’s incomplete “ Life of Viscount Palmerston,” 
will be advanced by the publication of another volume (the third) 
in September. This will, at any rate, bring the narrative down 
to 1857. Mr. Bentley will also publish before the year is out, 
Lord Dalling’s ‘Sketches of Peel, Melbourne, and Lafayette,” 
which will form a sequel to his sketches of Talleyrand, Cobbett, 
Mackintosh, and Canning, already so well-known under their 
aggregate title as ‘“‘ Historical Characters.” 

Exquisite little sixpenny copies of the Christian Year are now 
purchaseable, the pe ser A of that famous work having just run 
out. For many years before his death it had brought ina 
royalty of {800 a-year to its revercd author. 

Although “ Kenelm Chillingly” and ‘‘ The Parisians” will still, 
for some few years to come, be published by Messrs. Black- 
wood, of Edinburgh and London, even those works of Lord 
Lytton will be ultimately included in the uniform edition of all 
his writings, the issue of which has already been commenced by 
the wonderfully enterprising purchasers of that great mass of 
copyrights, Messrs. Routledge, of London and New York. 

A Fourth Edition will soon be out of Sir Charles Lyell’s 
“* Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man.” 

Mr. Mill’s Auto-biography was continued up to a very recent 
date, and will before long make its appearance. 

Possil White’s engraving from Thornburn’s well-known minia- 
ture of Macready has been selling largely ever since the death 
of the great tragedian. 

Lovers of the curious in Philology will be glad to learn that 
there may, almost immediately, be looked for, George Borrow’s 
“Vocabulary of the Romany or English-Gipsey Language.” 

Dr. Tristram’s ‘* Land of Moab,” now publishing, contains the 
record of some singular archzological discoveries in the Holy 
Land. 

The Hon. Edward Twisleton has an odd book enough in the 
press, in which he undertakes to show that the Tongue is not 
essential to Speech! His illustrations are drawn from the 
account of the African Confessors. 

Walter Thornbury will soon bring out a new book, in two 
volumes, oddly entitled ‘‘ Criss-Cross Journeys.” 

A biography of no little interest to musicians, is in preparation 
—being the Life of Moscheles, by his Widow. 

Hubert Jerningham, the author of “Life in a French 
Chateau,” has nearly ready for the press, “To and From 
Constantinople.” 

Next week will appear, complete in three volumes, Wilkie 
Collins’ last serial story, ‘‘ The New Magdalene.” 

Another three volumed novel, by the writer of “‘ Recommended 
to Mercy,” is on the eve of its appearance under the title of 
** Lilian’s Penance.” ‘ 

Henry Mayhew, after lecturing in the English provinces, will 
probably go on a similar tour through the United States. 

Buchan’s two huge folios filled with MS. ballads to the number 
of fully three hundred, have recently been added to the manu- 
script treasures of the British Museum. ’ 

Solomon Hart, R.A., has secured to the Royal Academy itself 
the original “copy” of Reynolds’ Discourses, in Sir Joshua's 
own handwriting. : 

An entirely new explosive has recently been discovered, quite 
as destructive in its effects for blasting purposes as nitro-glycerine. 
It consists of the sudden combination and firing with a detonat- 
ing charge of two liquids, which are inexplosive in themselves. 
An account of the discovery was given lately before the Chemical 
Society by Dr. Sprengel. 

Holman Hunt is painting for Her Majesty, in obedience to the 
Royal command, a copy of one portion of his newly-completed 
masterpiece of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Cross.” ; 

The biographer of Wesley, the Rev. L. Tyerman, has written 
a half-guinea volume of Memoirs of the Oxford Methodists. 

Winwood Reade’s “ African Sketch Book,” in two volumes; 
embellished by Wolff and Zwecher, will in a few days be pub- 

ished. 
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